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To INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 


MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving particulars and terms, sent gratis. ‘The list 
panies private asylums, &c.; schools also recommended.—Address 
Mr. . STOCKER, 8, Lancaster Place, § Strand, wc, 


CATALOGUES 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terras, 
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DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Square. 


PAEDEKER’ 8S & BADDELEY’ 8 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
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Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
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FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


Importers of Foreign Books, 
l4, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 
AND 


7 BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 


Supplies all Forzrgn Booxs and Psriopicats at the most 
moderate prices. 


Catalogues on application. 


CATALOGUE No. 2, for AUGUST, of 


Ethnographical Specimens, Buropean and Eastern pond and 
Armour, Prehistoric and other Curiosities. Profusely Illustrated. 
Price ls.—W. D. Wenster, Oxford House, Bicester, Oxon. 











AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G P, PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


* and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LUNDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
Presented by their Branch House in London for filling, onthe most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





St: BARTHOLOMEW'’S 


and COLLEGE. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

FOUR’ SCHOLARSHIPS and ONE EXHIBITION, respectively 
worth £150, £75, £75, £50, and £20 e ach, tenable for one year, will 
competed for i in ‘Septemt ver, 1895—viz., One Senior Open Schols arship of 
the value of £75 will be awarded to the best candidate (if of sufficient 
merit) in a and Chemistry. Orie Senior Open Scholarship of the 

value of £75 will be awarded. to the best candidate (if of sufficient 
merit) in Biology and Physiolezy. 

Candidates for these Scholarships must be under twenty-five years of 
age, and must not have Coe to the Medical and Surgical Practice 
of any London medical school. 

One Junior Open Scholarship in Science, value £150, and one Pre- 
liminary Scientific Exhibition, value £50, will be awarded to the best 
candidates under twenty years of age (if of sufficient merit) in Physics, 
Chemistry, Animal Biology, and Vegetable Biology. The questions for 
the Scholarship of £150 wi I'be of about the range required for Honours 
in the London University Preliminary Scientific Examination, and 

those for the Preliminary Scientific Exhibition will be of about the 
range of the pass questions in that examination. The Jeaffreson 
Exhibition (value £20) will be competed for at the same time. The 
subjects of examination are Latin, Mathematics, and any one of the 
three ce following languages—Greek, F aes h, and German. 

subjects are those of the London University Matricu- 
lating Examination of July, 189° 

The successful candidates in all these Scholarships will be required 
to enter to 3 full course at St. Bartholomew’ ‘8 Hospital i in the October 

ion. The tion .for these Scholar- 
onips will 4 held on September 25th, 1895. 
For particulars, application may be made, personally or by letter, to 
the WARDEN oF THE CoLL EGE, St. Bartholomew's 's Hospital, F F.C, 


UNIVersITy COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 











The THIRTEENTH SESSION will begin on MONDAY, 
Octoper 7TH, 1895. The College Prospectus, containing « detailed 
account of the Classes in the Faculties of Arts and Science, in the 
Department of Engineering, and in the Department for the Training 
of Teachers in Elementary and Secondary Schools. 

Special Prospectuses of the School of Mining, the Medical School, 
and the Training School of Cookery and the Domestic Arts, together 
with particulars of Scholarships and Exhibitions to be offered for Com- 
petition in September, may be obtained on application to the Registrar. 

ABERDARE HALL. 

This Hall of Residence for Women Students is under the superin- 
tendence of Miss Hu a (Somerville Hall, Oxford). 

, : . A. Jenkins, B.A., Registrar and Secretary. 

University College, ¢ andi 

July 19th, 1895. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


(WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LECTURER AND 
DEMONSTRATOR IN ENGINEERING. 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 


LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR in ENGINEERING in the 
above College. 


Candidates should state their age, and send 70 copies of application 
and testimonials on or before August 3st, 1895, to the undersigned, 
from whom particulars of the duties and salary may be obtained. 

Universtiy ( Jollege, Cardiff, J. A. Jenkins, B.A., 

ig 5th, 1895. Registrar and Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUNDEE. 


HARRIS CHAIR IR OF PHYSICS. 

The Council of this College will shortly proceed to APPOINT a 
PROFESSOR to occupy the above Chair, which has been newly 
instituted by the Trustees of the Harris Bequest. The salary has been 
fixed at £400 per annum, with a share of the Fees. 

The successful Candidate will be required to enter upon his duties 
on 15th October. 

Applications, accompanied by thirty copie s of Testimonials, should 
be sent to the undersigned not later than -—s - Ay, 2ist August. 

N. Kerr, Secretary. 





VICTORIA en ag 
(THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The TWENTY-SECOND SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of 
SCIENCE, TECILNOLOGY, and ARTS will begin on the 7th 
OCTOBER, and the SUNTY: FIFTH SESSION of the SCHOOL of 
MEDICINE, on the Ist OCTOBER, 1895 

he classes prepare for the following Professions :—Chemistry. Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineer Coal Miving, 
Textile Industries Dyeing, Leather Manutacture, Agriculture, School 
Teaching, Medic ae a ry. - University De grees are also con- 
ferred in the Faculties « sience, Medicine, and Surgery. 

Lyddon Hall has bee 2 vcatablished for students’ residence. 

*rospectus of any of the above may be had from the Reeistrar. 


QT. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, near 


OXFORD.—Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education 
for Gentlemen's Sons in Preparation for Universities, Army, 
definite Church principles. Fees: £66 per annum (Sons of Clerey 


men, £60); Day Bovs, 21 guineas. Classical and Modern obdee, 
—Rey. T. F. Honsox, M.A., Warden 


T. PAUI’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMI- 


NATION for filling up about TWENTY-TWO VACANCIES 
on the Foundation will be held on the 10th SEPTEMBER NEXT.-.- 
For information apply to the Bursar, St. 
Kensington. 
























Paul's School, West 


‘| QXFORD_ MAN, - Barrister-at- Law, re- 

quires LITERARY WORK, Book Reviewing, position as 
Librarian, Secretary, &c., or would undertake M usical or Dramatic 
Criticism.—Write Oxoyxiayx, East Park House, Southampton. 


HOSPITAL | 





T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 


SCHOOL, Paddington, W, 


The WINTER SESSION begins on 0€ TosEE Mt. with an INTRO- 
DUCTORY ADDRESS, at 4 p.m, by Mr. L ares a 
ANNUAL DINNER will be held in the cane at KIN 
es ~. ‘eh HOLBORN RESTAURANT. Mr. M ALCOLM MORRIS * 

ne Fr. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 

One of £105, *Five of £52 10s., will be awarded by Examination on 
a 24th and 25th. 

\* Two of which are 8p yz, 4 open to Students from Oxford 
and Cambridge. | 

There are Sixteen Resident Appointments in the Hospital open to 
Students without expense. The School provides complete preparation 
for the higher Examinations and Degrees of the Universities. 

The Residential College is at- present at 33 and 35, W aqtbous “ 
Terrace, W. Terms may be had on application to the Warden, M 
E. W. Rovearon. 

CLARENCE MEMORIAL WING. 


The Foundation Stone of this important addition to the Hospital 
was laid by H. the Prince of Wales, and the builders are now at; 
work upon it. “Pinte new wing will ‘provide a new Out-Patients’ 
Department, Wards for Lyitig-in Women, and a Residential College 
for Medical Officers and St udents, who will then be close to their work 
and directly under the influence of the Medical School. 
For prospectus apply to Mr. F. H. Mappen, School Sec a 
G. P. Fievp, Dea 
A. P. Lurr, M.D.,  Gab-Beee. 


THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


The following EXAMINATIONS will be held at Owens College, 
Manchester; University College, Liverpool; and Yorkshire College, 
Leeds, in September. 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS (introductory to the 
b aed of Medicine) on MONDAY, Serrempen 23rd, and following 

"ke ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS (introductory to the 

geeutey of Music) on MONDAY, Serremner 23rd, and following 
€ 

6% PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION (introductory to the Faculties 
of —_ Science, and Law) on MONDAY, Serremner 23rd, and follow- 
ivg « 

The Examination Fee (£2), accompani@d by a list of the subjects 
presented, must be sent to the Reaistran, from whom Entrance Forms 
and further particulars can be obtained, on or before September l4th. 

_ mee, August 1895. 








MASON COLLEGE, BIRMIN GHAM. 


FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE. 





SESSION 1895-96. 


THE SESSION WILL COMMENCE ON TUESDAY, OCTOBER 1 
Complete Courses of Instruction are provided for the various Exami- 
nations in Arts and Science and the Preliminary Scientific (M.B.) 
ixamination of London; for Students of Civil, Mechanical, or 
El Engineernng ; and for those who desire to obtain an ac- 
quaintance with some branch of applied sence. Students may, 
however, attend any class or combination of classes. 










There is alarv a Faculty of Med cine. 1 Sullabusa, containing full 
particulars, is published by Mes rs. Cornish, New Street, Birmingham, 
Price 6d. ; by post, 7d, = 


A SYLLABUS of the Faculties of Arts and Science, containing ful 
information as to the various lecture and laboratory courses, lecture 
days and hours, fees, entrance and other scholarships, prizes, &c . is 
published by Messrs. Cornish, New Street, Birmingham, Price 6d. ; 
by post, 

Farther i iuformation may b2 obtained on application. 

R. 8. Heatran, Principal. , 
Gro. H. Morey, Secretary and Registrar 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY. 

oo, General COURSE of LECTURES on ZOOLOGY, by Professor 
Ww. RK. WELDON, F.RS., COMMENCES on THU RSDAY, 
Oc eae 3rd, at | p.m. The instruction in Zoology is arranged to suit 
the requirements of Students reading for any of the Examinations of 
London University.—For Syllabus, apply to 

J. M. Honrsut RGH, M. A.. Bee retary. 


[THREE LECTURES by ‘Mr. G. W. 


FOOTE (President of the National Secular Society), at 
ST. JAMES'S HALL {Donguctiog Hall), PICCADILLY, W. 
Aveust ith: “THE USE and ABUSE of the BIBLE’ 
SUNDAY Avaust kth: “GEORGE MEREDITH: Writer and 
Teacher.” SUNDAY, Avevst 25th: “RELIGION in the LIGHT of 
SCIENCE.” Chair taken at 7.30 pm. Admission by Ticket only. 
Tickets : 1s , 2s., and 5s. ‘ourse Tickets; ts. 6d. and 3s, Obtains ble 
at Tree's Ticket Office, P sccadilly ; and at 28, Stonecutter Street, BC. Cc. 


BRITISH MUSEU M. 


EVENING OPENING (8 to 10 p.m.). 


EXHIBITION GALLERIES of the BRITISH MUSEUM, 
BLOOMSBURY, will again he OVEN to the PUBLIC in the EVEN- 
LNG, from ¥ to 10 o'clock, on and after MONDAY, Avevust lth. 

E. Maunve Tuomrsoy, 
Principal Librarian and Secretary. 

_British Mus um, 6th August, 1895. 


EMI-RELIGIOUS STORIES of about 


21,009 words WANTED for a Chareh Paper. Must be adapted 
for publication in serial form of about 3,500 words each, Also similar 
SHORT STORIES from 1,500 and not exe eeding 3,000 words, Quote 
for first serial rights. MSS. returned,—Epitor, 328, Strand, W.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


uteeionds 


NEW NOVELS ATA TALL LIBRARIES, 


NOW READY. 


ANTHONY GRAEME. 


By EDITH GRAY WHEELWRIGHT, 
Author of “The Vengeance of Medea,” &c. 
In 1 vol,, crown 8vo, hones 


NOW READY. 
THE THIRD EDITION OF 


MY LADY NOBODY. By 


MAARTEN MAARTENS, In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s, 





Other Works by this popular Author may also be obtained 
at all Booksellers, price 6s. cach, in uniform binding, as 
follows 


THE GREATER GLORY. 

GOD'S FOOL. 

THE SIN of JOOST AVELINGH. 
AN OLD MAID'S LOVE. 


A NEW NOVEL NOW READY. 


BEWITCHED: a Love Story. 
By EMILY BENNETT. In 2 yols,, crown 8vo. 


“A charming little novel, a fanciful, extravagant love- 
story. We know it could rot be true, but we wish it could, 
and this seems to us almost all a story-teller can desire as a 
result.”— World, 


NOW READY, 


WILDERSMOOR. By C. L. 


ANTROBUS. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


**A singularly original and powerful story. The strange 
complications are contrived with remarkable ingenuity and 
recounted in such masterly wise as to constitute a perfectly 
symmetrical narrative, replete with thrilling and unflagging 
interest. Wecannot too cordially recommend this book to 
the novel-reading — ditt Telegraph, 


A SELECTION FROM 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each Work can be had separately, 6s. 
Of all Booksellers in Town or Country. 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 


BASIL LYNDHURST. 
LOVER OR FRIEND? | FOR LILIAS, 
NELLIE’S MEMORIES 

BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL. 
HERIOT’S CHOICE. 

NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 

ONLY THE GOVERNESS. 

QUEENTE’S WHIM. 

ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT 

UNCLE MAX, | WEE WIFIE. 
WOOED AND MARRIED. 

MARY ST. JOHN. 


By MARIE CORELLI. 


A ROM yy E OF TWO WORL ‘DS. 
VENDETTA, THELMA. 
ARDAT i WORMWOOD. 
THE SOUL OF LILITH. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


A BEGINNER. | MRS. BLIGH, 
COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! 

JOAN. | NANCY. 

NOT WISEI AY, BUT TOO WELL, 

RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 

SECOND THOUGHTS. 

**DOCTOR CUPID.” 

BELINDA, i ALAS! 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 
THROWN TOGETHER. 
SEAFORTH. 


RICHARD year & en me Burlington Street 





Publishers in Orlinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





| WALTER SCOTT’S NEW BOOKS, 





Crown $vo, cloth, price 2s, 6d. 


THE SOCIALIST STATE: 


ITS NATURE, AIMS, AND CONDITIONS. 
Being an Introduction to the Study of Socialism. 
By E, C. K. GONNER, M.A., 
Brunner Professor of Economic Science, University College, 
Liverpool. 

“ Professor Gonner has produced exactly the book that 
was wanted......No book known to us gives in so brief a 
compass 80 complete, so fair, and so informing an intro- 
duction to this great movement.”—British Weekly. 


NEW WORK BY GEORGE MOORE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 568 pages, price 6s. 


CELIBATES. 


“Tt will certainly heighten the very high esteem in which 
he [Mr. George Moore] is already held by all who regard 
fiction as an art and not merely idle amusement...... Those 
who care to plumb the walls of temperament and trace out 
the convolutions of character will find abundant interest in 
these patient, faithful, and masterly studies.” 
Daily Chronicle, 

“ Nothing is more certain than that Mr. Moore has given 
us here | in Mildred Lawson | a marvellous portrait of atype 
which, if not common, is, at all events, sufficiently dis- 
tinctive and important to deserve the attention of the 
student of human nature...... A remarkable book that adds 
to the reputation of its author.”’—Speaker. 

“These studies are amazingly clever ; they abound, too, in 
descriptive touches of a high order of beauty —Daily News, 


A NEW NOVEL. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 371 pages, price 6s. 


AN EDUCATION. 


By FREDERIC CARREL, 


“Marked by a quality which leaves an impression of 
strength and restraint...... A striking though sombre experi- 
ment.’”’—Daily Chronicle, 

“It is good for us all to read such books now and then, 
especially when they are written with the elegance, the 
fastidiousness, the 7 of this one.’ 

ALKLEY in the Morning Leader, 

“ A singular book,”—V/ali Mall Gazette, 

“ We find that we are in the hands of a writer who, whilst 
daring to analyse a woman as candidly as a Frenchman, 
has a mind so elevated and a language so chaste that the 
most ardent seeker after pruriency must retire in disorder. 
iat Margaret stands for the pathos of woman ; she is almost 
an allegorical figure; as the exponent of a theory she is 
triumphant; and she is a subtle rebuke to the New 
Woman,” —Realm, 





Crown 8vo, cloth, just ready, illustrated with 4 Portraits, 


SONIA KOVALEVSKY: 


BIOGRAPHY AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


I, Memoir. 
By A. C. LEFFLER (EDGREN), Duchessa di Cajanello, 


Il. Reminiscences of Childhood in Russia. 
Written by HERSELF, 
Translated into English by LOUISE VON COSSEL. 

“‘We are sure that it will be welcomed by the English 
reading public.’’—Athenaeum, 

‘*Since the publication of the ‘Diary of Marie Bash- 
kirtseff’ nc volume has excited the same interest as that 
now before us.’’—Liberal. 

“The English reader is admitted to unique insight irto 
an extraordinary character and career, thereby, also, into 
the strange, distressful pathological conditions of modern 
Russia.” —Speaker, 


THE SCOTT LIBRARY. 


Crown 8yvo, cloth elegant, price 1s, 6d. per volume. 
Resumption of Periodical Issue. 
NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


VASARI'S LIVES of ITALIAN 
so jee Selected and Prefaced by HAVELOCK 
cLLIS, 

To be followed shortly by 

LAOCOON, and other PROSE WRIT- 
INGS of LESSING. A..New Translation, with an 
Introduction, by W. B, RONNFELDT. 

AND 


PELLEAS and MELISANDA and 


THE SIGHTLESS. Two Plays by — 
Translated by LAURENCE ALMA TADEMA 


WALTER SCOTT, Lumnrtep, 
PATERNOSTER SQuareE. 


Lonpon : 





DAVID NUTT, 
270, 271, Strand, London. 


FOR THE TRAVELLING SEASON. 


NUTT’S CONVERSATION 
DICTIONARIES. 


Compiled by RICHARD JASCHKE. 
LISH-FRENCH CONVERSATION DIO- 


TIONARY, with a French-English Vocabulary, and a 
List of the Regular and Irregular Verbs. 528 pp. 


ENGLISH-GERMAN CONVERSATION 
DICTIONARY, with a German-English Vocabulary, 
and a Grammatical Appendix. 570 pp. 


ENGLISH-ITALIAN CONVERSATION 
DICTIONARY, with an Italian-English Vocabulary, a 
Grammatical Appendix, and a List of Common Street. 
Calls, 424 pp. 

Clearly printed on thin but opaque pai Size 44 in. by 
3in. Bound in flexible cloth, with roun od corners. Price 
2s. 6d. each. 

Each volume is an invaluable combination of the Dic- 
tionary proper and the Phrase-Book. The information is 
arranged in such a way om Sem it can be found “‘ in a trice,”’ 


NUTT’S PHONETIC SERIES 
OF DIALOGUE BOOKS. 


Compiled by HOWARD SWAN. 
COLLOQUIAL FRENCH. 4th Edition. 1s, 
COLLOQUIAL GERMAN. ls. 6d. 
COLLOQUIAL ITALIAN. 2nd Edit. 1s. 6d. 


*,* The merits of the above series, which have won for it 
immediate and ever-increasing popularity, are: (a) the 
sentences are of a thoroughly practical nature, arranged 
simply and methodically ; 6) the phonetic transcription is 

on scientific principles, whilst at the same time it 
involves no departure from the ordinary value of letters or 
combinations of letters in the English language; (c) each 
volume contains a deal of valuable practical information for 
the traveller on the Continent; (¢) the volumes are very 
legibly printed, strongly bound, and moderate in price, 





FOR TRAVELLERS IN SWITZERLAND. 


COLOURED VADE-MECUM to 


the ALPINE FLORA. For the Use of Tourists in 
Switzerland, 170 Coloured Alpine Flowers, with, Text 
in English, French, and German, by L. SC HROTER 
and Professor Dr. C. SCHROTER. Fourth Edition. 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 


The FLORA of SWITZERLAND. 


For the Use of Tourists and Field Botanists. By A. 

GREMLI, Translated from the Fifth Edition by L. W. 

PAITSON. Crown 8vo, XXIV., 454 pp., cloth, 7s, 6d. 
*,.* The Standard Alpine lora. 





FOR THE VISITOR TO THE BROADS. 


BIRDS, BEASTS, and FISHES 


of the NORFOLK BROADLAND. By P. H. EMEB- 
SON. Demy 8vo, 420 pages, with 68 Illustrations, of 
which 18 are Full. Page Plates. In specially designed 
linen covers, 15s, 


Some Press Notices. 

“No more delightful book could be chosen with which to dally 

among the reed beds in the coming summer." 
Rev. M. G. Watkins in the Academy 

“ We have not seen a more tempting book for the pe ht of acountry 
house for many a day.”—Sir H. Howorrna in the Pall Mall Gazette 

‘Contains many graphic descriptions of wild life, some of which 
have i never been surpassed in picturesque, vigorous treat- 
ment."—Daily News. 

“* A joy for ever to aor naturalist,”"— Yorkshire Post. 

“ Really valuable. 
and a tcited range of bgovioige of all things pertaining to 
the life of ‘the Norfolk Broadlands.”—Hast Anglian Daily T 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


ON ENGLISH LAGOONS. Being 


an Account of the Voyage of Two Amateur Wherrymen 

on Norfolk and Suffolk Rivers and Broads, Demy 8v0, 

300 pp., 18 Illustrations, 7s, 6d 

Some Press Notices. 

* An exquisite word- -painter.” "—Country Gentleman. 

= - capital holiday book.” = ~4 
Keen artistic perception.”— 

= “h naturalist of the most vz antl k kind.”—Star. 

“* Most delightful book.”—Speaker. 
“ Wonderful word pictures.""—Fishing 
“Instinct with cheery audacity and ZS observation. 
Da " Chroarcle. 


“ Deserves a place in the library of every student of nature.” 
Liverpool Post. 
“ Abounds with idylls as simple and true as a good Greek epigram.” 
Manchester Guardian. 


A FRANCONIAN CITY: 


ROTHENBURG OB DER TAUBER. By Mrs. E. 
SLADEN. Without Illustrations, 6d. With Illustra- 
tions, Is, 
*,* Rotherburg is, perhaps, the most perfectly preserv ed 
mediaeval city now existing, and a perfect treasure-house 
to the student of history and archaeology.” 
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LITERATURE. 


Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art. 
By 8. H. Butcher. (Macmillans.) 


Reavers of Prof. Butcher’s Some Aspects of 
the Greek Genius will have looked forward 
to the fuller discussion of Aristotle’s theory 
of poetry, which was promised when the 
essay on the Poetics was withdrawn from 
the second edition of that work. The 
promise has now been fulfilled by the 
publication of an octavo volume, containing 
a revised text of the Poetics, with critical 
notes, accompanied by an English transla- 
tion, and followed by eleven explanatory 
and critical essays on the subject-matter 
of the book. Since the appearance of 
Tyrwhitt’s edition in 1794, no English 
scholar has undertaken an independent 
revision of the text of the Poetics. The 
present editor has the advantage of a cen- 
tury of German criticism, which enables 
him to avoid fruitless experiments, if 
it has not established quite satisfac- 
tory results. He steers a middle course 
between the rashness of Susemihl’s con- 
jectures, and Vahlen’s adherence, which 
“borders on superstition,” to the Parisian 
MS. commonly regarded as the original of 
all other existing authorities for the text. 
Advantage, of course, is taken of the 
collateral evidence supplied by the Arabic 
version, edited by Prof. Margoliouth, which 
throws light upon many points of detail in 
the original text, though it fails to supply 
the omissions which constitute the chief 
difficulty in ascertaining the whole of 
Aristotle’s doctrine. The text is accom- 
panied by a translation of great merit, 
which succeeds in combining fidelity to the 
original with a clearness of style to which 
Aristotle’s careless, elliptical sentences do 
not pretend. The editor has acted very 
wisely in not encumbering his text with 
& running commentary. The translation 
dispenses him from the perpetual dis- 
cussions of the meaning or history of 
particular phrases, which too often dis- 
tract a reader’s attention from the drift 
of the argument; while the essays afford 
him ample opportunity of dwelling on 
the most important points in the subject- 
matter of the book, and entering into de- 
tailed discussion of such knotty topics as 
7Oos and didavoa and the famous xaGapors. 
It would be waste of time to refute, or even 
to enumerate, the false interpretations of 
the definition of tragedy which have sprung 

m & misapprehension of this important 
term. Milton alone, of the earlier critics, 
divined in a measure Aristotle’s true mean- 
ing; which Bernays, in his publications of 





1857 and 1880, was the first to establish 
on scientific grounds. All the recent com- 
mentators are under an obligation to Ber- 
nays, and adopt his substitution of the 
medical for the sacrificial interpretation of 
xiSapors. Prof, Butcher, however, is led, 
by a more minute study of the language 
of Galen and other medical writers, to 
differ from Bernays in the exact trans- 
lation of the words tiv tay rTowviTwr 
ra0nuarwv Kabapow. Kéadapors with the 
genitive is found in a twofold ‘con- 
struction. In the first, the genitive denotes 
the noxious thing removed ; in the second, 
it denotes the person or thing relieved by 
its removal. Bernays’ rendering, “the 
alleviating discharge of these emotions,” 
implies the first construction ; Prof. Butcher 
adopts the second, and holds that the 
passions of pity and fear in the beholder 
are chastened and raised from their original 
egoistic state to a closer sympathy with the 
universal human fate, the proper subject 
of tragedy, through the purging away 
of the baser element in them, Avm, 
the selfish pain inseparable from these 
passions in the individual experience. The 
grammatical evidence brought forward in 
support of this view is strong in itself; but 
the real importance of the interpretation 
lies in its harmony with some of the chief 
tendencies of Aristotle’s philosophy: his 
theory of poetry as a representation of the 
universal, wherein, he says elsewhere, it is 
more philosophical than history; and his 
main line of reply to the arguments of 
Plato. Less prone to extremes than the 
ascetic Plato, Aristotle would not suppress 
or purge away the emotions. lato 
found fault with poetry for feeding and 
watering the emotions when it ought to 
starve them. Aristotle replies by asserting 
their right to recognition as a legitimate 
part of the complete nature of man, and 
shows how tragedy works not indeed a 
moral, but an aesthetic reformation, by 
purging away the baser element in them. 
Indirectly, too, this is a reply to another 
Platonic depreciation of the art, the in- 
clusion in the ‘‘ Philebus” of the pleasure 


of tragedy among the impure or mixed | pos 


pleasures, with an alloy of pain. The pain 
being removed in the process of xa@apois, 
the pleasure asserts its claim to rank among 

@ pure. 

Aristotle, honestly read, is his own best 
commentator. It is one of the chief merits 
of Prof. Butcher as a critic, that he takes a 
wide survey of the Aristoteleian philosophy, 
and brings other texts to check the frag- 
mentary treatise on poetry which has come 
down to us. éxacros kpiver kadas & yivwoke, 
kal Tovtwy éotiv d-yaos kpitys * Kad exacroy 
dpa & memadevpévos, dtrAas 8 6 epi wav 
memadevjevos. The scholar who knows his 
Poetics well has a claim to be heard; but a 
knowledge of the Ethics, Politics, Rhetoric, 
and even of the Physics, is a still better 
equipment for the critic, and a safe- 
guard against narrowness of view. ill 
the old threadbare doctrines, which 
have done their best to bring Aristotle’s 
nawe into discredit, arise from two faults in 
his exponents—an exclusive preoccupation 
with a single phrase, to the neglect of con- 
text and of illustrative passages; and a 





wilful or unconscious tendency to read into 
Aristotle’s statements what, in the critic’s 
opinion, he ought to have stated. Some 
extraordinary instances of these failings are 
noticed in the chapter on the dramatic 
unities. Aristotle’s repara, ‘‘ endeavours,” 
is lightly transformed by Corneille into doc, 
‘must’; and a hard and fast doctrine of 
the unity of time, deduced from this, be- 
comes a text by which every existing or 
possible tragedy shall be tried. 


‘It was gravely observed by Roger Bacon that 
‘ Aristotle hath the same authority in philosophy 
that the Apostle Paul hath in divinity.’ After 
the Renaissance the general intellectual 
sovereignty already wielded by Aristotle was 
extended, especially in France, to the whole 
field of literature. Every well-constructed 
tragedy, ancient or modern, was supposed to 
square with the rules of the Poetics. Where 
the facts of literary history refused to adjust 
themselves to the text, the meaning of the 
text was strained or explained away, till the 
original rules were not unfrequently forced to 
bear the very sense they were designed to 
exclude. So far was the infallibility of Aris- 
totle carried, that on one occasion Dacier makes 
short work with an Italian commentator who 
had ventured to find an inconsistency between 
a passage of the Poetics and Holy Writ. He 
brushes the objection aside with a simple 
reductio ad absurdum. ‘Asif Divinity and the 
Holy Scriptures could ever be contrary to the 
sentiments of Nature on which Aristotle founds 


’ >» 


his judgments. 

Nowadays we are as little likely to 
regard the Stagyrite as infallible as to 
fly with Ramus to the other extreme, 
and maintain that everything he said 
was false. But, granting that he was 
prevented by a limited experience, and the 
prejudices of his race and his age, from 
forming a theory of poetry or of fine 
art in general sufficiently liberal to satisfy 
the nolan mind, we cannot fail to recog- 
nise, with Prof. Butcher, the sanity and 
common-sense of his criticism as a whole, 
and to find in it much that must always 
remain of permanent value and interest. 
He was most modern, least fettered by the 
orthodox Greek tradition, in his rejection of 
the old didactic tendency to make the pur- 
e of fine art primarily moral, not 
aesthetic. Here, as in his doctrine of 
‘“‘Tmitation,” he was fundamentally at 
variance with Plato, and stood on much 
firmer ground. How much more noble 
than Plato’s treatment of art as mere 
semblance and illusion opposed to reality 
is Aristotle’s conception of it as the 
expression of a higher reality, the uni- 
versal element in cenen life or in the 
world around us, under forms manifest to 
sense. He grasped and stated, with a clear- 
ness and vigour not yet surpassed, art’s 
independence of the iaws which bind the 
merely particular, and the superiority of 
oetical truth, which satisfies the utmost 
emands of the reason, to empirical truth 
as it occurs in history or in daily life. 
Occurs! The word was written at random, 
but it is significant and just. What is true 
in poetry does not occur: it is the essential, 
sought out from the chaos of indifferent 
trifles, combined and set for ever in its 
logical, necessary order. 

The craftsman, as well as the critic of 
literature, may profit by the precepte—I 
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will not add, by the practice—of Aristotle. 
Agreeing now with Plato, he emphasises the 
necessity of organic structure: the begin- 
ning, the middle, and the end, the just 
proportion of whole and parts, the avoid- 
ance of episodes in literature. It is a 
lesson which we Englishmen in particular 
might ponder with advantage to ourselves. 
It is the want of “ plan,” if we will believe 
Flaubert, a qualified and candid critic, 
which makes English literature so unpalat- 
able to the ‘‘ Latin” mind: the parts are 
often admirable, while the whole is strictly 
no whole at all. Miéos should come before 
Adés, the plot, the plan, the subject, before 
the fine writing: that is the gist of Matthew 
Arnold’s Preface to the first edition of his 
Poems ; and the lesson is as much needed 
now as in 1853, or in the days of Aristotle. 


‘** What distinguishes the artist from the mere 
amateur,” says Goethe, “is Architectonicé in 
the highest sense: that power of execution 
which creates, forms, and constitutes; not the 
profoundness of single thoughts, not the 
richness of imagery, not the abundance of 
illustration.” 


That is pure Aristotelianism ; and it is the 
language, not of Aristotle only, nor of 
Goethe, nor of Arnold, but of the Muse 
herself and of all her prophets. 

AMPBELL Dopason. 








Addresses on Llistorical and Literary Subjects. 
By John Ignatius von Déllinger. Trans- 
lated by Margaret Warre. (John 
Murray.) 


DéiiineER to the younger among us is 
hardly a name; to the middle-aged he 
stands out as the central figure of the 
struggle against the Vatican Decrees; to 
the oldest he represents a school of historical 
research. This volume of gleanings will 
recall both aspects of his lifework to those 
who knew him, and may have the effect of 
sending to it others who have not yet 
learned its importance. It is well trans- 
lated, in spite of two or three cumbrous 
expressions, and has very few misprints. 
We have only noticed one (p. 172), where 
1730 is given as the date of a twelfth 
century writer. On the other hand, the 
press-work is extremely careless, and 
“‘ dropped ” letters abound : ¢.g., pp. 84, 93, 
95, 103, 110, 168, &e. 

The volume consists of addresses given on 
various occasions between 1862 and 1889, 
and one of them has been translated before 
—the lecture on ‘“ Universities, Past and 
Present,” delivered in 1866. We need 
not say much of this address ; its interest is 
over. The history of the Medieval Univer- 
sity contained in it is a sketch of the 
slightest order ; our English institutions are 
described as they existed in the “ fifties,” 
Thomas Arnold being taken as the typical 
teacher of history. Of the fuller account 
of the German Universities we can only say 
that we have not always had the good 


fortune to recognise in their students that 
which Dr. Dillinger regards as one of their 
unique and inimitable characteristics : ‘‘ the 
modesty that shows itself in a correct 
estimate of their own work, and in a 
moderating self-restriction.” 


The addresses fall into two classes: some 


purely historical, ‘‘The Empire of Charles | gr 


the Great and his Successors,” ‘“‘ Anagni,” 
and “The Suppression of the Knights 
Templars”; and others liter and 
polemical, ‘‘ Founders of Religions,” ‘‘ The 
History of Religious Freedom,” &c. A few 
of the latter are of very small value—the 
views of Dr. Déllinger on “‘ The Part taken 
by North America in Literature,” for in- 
stance. The subject was one upon which, 
if we may say it with the greatest respect, 
he was a less competent judge, from age, 
literary training, and knowledge, than the 
poorest hack that writes to-day ; and those 
responsible for this publication would have 
done well to omit it altogether. It is 
obvious that his mind was made up on the 
subject thirty years ago, and that nothing 
ever revealed to him the school of philo- 
sophy, history, and economics which has 
grown up in America, to say nothing of its 
literature of fiction. 

The serious interest of the book, however, 
rests in the historical studies, treating of the 
growth of the Papal claim to the obedience 
of the Civil Power. The essay on Charle- 
magne has been an authority on the subject 
from its publication in the Miinchner histor- 
isches Jahrbuch for 1865, and is doubly 
welcome to students from having been so 
long unattainable. It examines the real 
nature of the transaction by which Charles 
became ey tees and the gradual change 
in the way that transaction was represented. 
It might, perhaps, be hinted that Dr. 
Dollinger read Vincent de Beauvais a little 
carelessly ; but no one can do justice to his 
immense reading who has not tried to 
follow him over the ground. 

The most interesting study is un- 
doubtedly ‘The Suppression of the 
Knights Templars” ; and we cannot regret 
too Seonty that this essay has been left in 
an unfinished state, some of the most im- 
portant authorities, as the translator points 
out, being neglected. Dr. Dollinger’s 
opinion that the Templars were completely 
innocent of the charges brought against 
them is of value, especially in Germany; 
but it cannot be said that he has added 
anything either in the nature of proof or 
argument to the case, as it stands: indeed, 
he seems on several occasions to understate 
it. Take the case of the ‘‘ Secret Statutes” 
of the Order. He tells us of the “ literary 
men in Germany who think that these 

retended secret statutes, containing all the 

imputed abominations, must still be hidden 
somewhere, and who diligently rummage 
the libraries for them’”’; but he does not 
show that the Rule itself was essentially a 
secret one, that the brothers never knew 
more of it than immediately concerned them- 
selves, and that there were no more than 
two or three perfect copies of it. The story 
of the idol’s head, too, has been accounted 
for by the relic of St. Euphemia, found in 
the Temple at Paris; and the accounts of 
its appearance at other places in subsequent 
examinations may be readily ascribed to 
the torture. The whole story of these 
charges is wonderful—in one preceptory a 
ey tom-cat came into the room and sat 





own; soon after the inquisitors find in 





another traces of the worship of Satan 








under the form of a cat; and still the story 


ew. 

Setting aside these charges of witchcraft, 
&c., there remain two: that of sodomy, and 
the denial of Christ in the initiation. 
Remembering the strictness of the Rule on 
the former crime, and that there was 
absolutely no evidence to support it except 
the inexplicable confession of Molay, we 
may safely dismiss it; but the other charge 
demands a fuller examination. It seems to 
form the ground for the popular belief in 
‘some mysterious occult learning imported 
from the East through intercourse with 
Islam ’’—a belief which overtasks credi- 
bility. The Order of the Temple was not 
recruited, like the Friars, from the Uni- 
versities, but from knights who had passed 
years in the studies of arms. They joined 
the order in youth as the other Orders of the 
time were joined, and in many cases their 
leaders were unable to write. Where, then, 
was the opportunity for occult learning? 
Further, the date at which these doctrines 
entered the Order must be traced—Prutz 
puts it at 1220. How is it possible that doc- 
trines denying Christianity were held at 
the Court of St. Louis by the defenders of 
Christendom? Still, having read such of 
the original documents as are available, 
and bearing in mind that the examinations 
were made under torture, we are forced to 
the conclusion that in a few cases the denial 
of Christ formed part of the ceremony of 
initiation. We give, however, full credence 
to the statement that it was a mere lip 
denial ; and we look upon it as one of those 
tests evolved from the dark imagination of 
some martinet bigot, resolved to elevate 
blind obedience to the highest rank of 
virtues. In any other case it is difficult to 
explain why, in case of refusal, the candi- 
date was still accepted. 

It is more difficult to assign a satisfactory 
reason for the destruction of the Order. 
The existence of an “ imperium in imperio ” 
was opposed to Philip’s plan for the central- 
isation of government ; yet the Hospitallers, 
whom he left entirely unmolested, were 
organised in the same way, and were nearly 
as wealthy. It is almost inconceivable that 
Philip should have destroyed the Order for 
the sake of the stock of ready money and 
bullion it held in reserve for the long- 
expected crusade, and for loans to Christian 
princes about to join it; yet Philip was in 
sore straits, and had issued false money in 
his distress. He may, too, have expected 
that the lands would revert to him, or that 
he would have charge of them for some 
time. A flood of light is thrown upon the 
statecraft of the time by the study of the 
numerous treatises ‘“‘de regimine princi- 
pum” of the time, and especially of that 
written by Gilles of Rome (Aegidius 
Colonna), for Philip himself when he was 
a youth of fourteen. In such a study we 
come on the strength and weakness of the 
medieval mind. On the one side, deep 
thoughtand acute reasoning ; on the other, a 
policy seemingly incapable of providing for 
more than the next move. Bearing this in 
mind, we are driven to adopt the contem- 
porary explanation of avarice, adopted by 
Dante, as the only satisfactory one open to 
us. F 
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does not leave sufficient play to chance. 
He says: “In March, 1303, No t was 
sent by King Philip to Italy, with secret 
orders to apprehend the Pope, and convey 
him to France, that he might be deposed by 
a General Council.” This is far too strong 
a statement, such evidence as there is being 
all the other way. Baudouin has recently 
published a letter of Philip, dated March 26, 
1303, to the city of Pamiers, which goes to 
show that Nogaret only went into Italy to 
discuss questions carefully laid down before- 
hand ; and, looking at all the circumstances, 
one is forced to the conclusion that it was 
only when he found that he could get no 
definite reply that he determined on the use 
of force. As Baudouin points out, Philip 
wanted to use the authority of the Church, 
not to destroy it ; and, moreover, he knew too 
well its strength, since even in France he 
had not been able to prevent two of his 
most faithful bishops, Aegidius Aycelin and 
Aegidius Colonna, from obeying Boniface’s 
summons to Rome. 

Looking back over the volume, we are 
irresistibly reminded of the words with 
which Dr. Déllinger closes this essay, and 
which may be in turn applied to himself with 
some modifications by future historians : 


“The great fault of the chroniclers of the 
Middle Ages is, that they readily represent and 
colour events that excite their sympathy and 
imagination, in acco ce with their own 
preconceived idea of the way the persons con- 
cerned were likely to have acted under the 
given circumstances.” 


Rosert STEELE. 








Livingstone in Africa. By the Hon. Roden 
Noel. (Ward & Downey.) 


Tue poetry of the late Roden Noel seems at 
last to be finding new readers. It is curious, 
and very sad, that work enthusiastically 
admired by such men as Sainte-Beuve and J. 
A. Symonds should still lack the audience it 
deserves. When one considers the thought 
and the manner of his poems, however, a 
partial explanationof the long delayed recog- 
nition is revealed. For Noel, with his whole 
heart in his work, his profound and often 
intricate musing, striving to find therein 
adequate expression, could never have been, 
and probably never will be, a popular poet. 
He expressed always in his verses the 
maste strength of real passion, real 
suffering, and noble joy, but also grave 
doubts and philosophical reasonings. His 
poetry was of the head no less than 
of the heart. Work that exhales no 
simulated feelings, nor aims at scoring 
cheap successes, requires more of an effort 
than the lazy reader is inclined to make. 
But there was ever one quality that should 
have tended to popularity, dominating and 
permeating through everything of his in- 
vention, That quality is sympathy with 
and love for “all sorts and conditions of 
men”: the strong affection and pity that 
only comes of intimate knowledge. His 
horror of cruelty and wrong more than once 





eelings, however, turned into a happier 
channel, caused him to write much of his 
best work. Believing, as he did, that 
2 oe ee ee a good 
object, he strove to stir others by his sing- 
ing to an enthusiasm for deeds w 
doing, for thoughts honest, courteous, and 
clean. He was an 6 worker, in 
his own way, among his fellows for their 
good, utilising his admirable gifts for the 
encouragement of the weary and down- 
trodden. 

Heroic sympathy with the weak and 
poor is conspicuously the motive of 
Livingstone in Africa. Probably for this 
reason Noel often spoke of it as his best 
work, and certainly the character of the 
great explorer was very deartohim. But 
the poem, though far from being equal to 
his finest efforts, does claim a unique and 
worthy place among the semi-didactic poems 
of our time. Its re-publication, suggested 
doubtless by the daily increasing interest in 
things African, should go far to advance 
the dead poet’s fame. Miss Hickey con- 
tributes a short but scholarly preface, 
excellent alike in sense and spirit. She 
reminds the reader that the volume includes 
a cycle of nine poems, originally printed in 
Songs of the Heights and Deeps; and as she 
justly says in estimating the value of the 
book, “all who know Mr. Roden Noel will 
remember the special attraction he found 
in strong, simple nature, whose expression 
is rather in deeds than in words.” Her 
comments on the use the poet made of the 
materials to his hand are helpful, critical, 
interesting. 

Whosoever knows Noel’s work will not 
need to be reminded of the occasional 
roughness of the metre; he who has yet to 

it needs to be warned. Though no 

man put more of himself into his work, or 
laboured to render it perfect more zeal- 
ously, he did at times fail conspicuously to 
give it the grace and even dignity his 
themes required. But these blemishes, 
aggressive and unfortunate, are not very 
frequent. For the most part the blank 
verse of Livingstone in Africa is of amazing 
stateliness, full of music and colour; the 
lapses into rhyme well-timed and generally 
effective. It were hard to find a finer 
passage of its kind than that in the last 
canto, telling of the bearing by his native 
followers of the explorer’s body towards the 
sea : 
‘* Behold them winding over hill and plain, 

Tn storm, in sunshine, calm, and hurricane ! 

And if they may not hide what thing they 


bear, 
Men banish them with horror and wild fear, 
Far from all human dwelling; nor will feed ; 
Nor furnish aught to fill their bitter need ; 
Assailing them with hindering word and deed. 
ae & though the burden may not wake to 
cheer, 
The Hero Spirit hovers very near : 
Upon them rests the holy Master’s power : 
His soul before them moves a mighty tower ! 
They, and the body, rest beneath the stars 
Or moonéd ghostly-rainbow’d cloudy bars ; 
Until at length they hear the sounding sea 
In all the grandeur of Eternity ! 
A solemn, strange, a holy caravan 
When was the like thereof beheld by man?” 





No lynx-eyed perie-affronting pioneer 
Since the beginning, until yesterday, 
Dare violate thy sultry somnolence, 
Couch’d, a grim lion in thine ancient lair; ”’ 
and felicitous descriptions : 
** Lo! in dusk offings of ensanguined seas 
At sunset doth the torpid slaver droop 
Her guilty sail.”” 
Scattered throughout the poem, too, are 
exquisite touches of a most tender nature : 
as, for example, that half whimsical, wholly 
athetic thought of Livingstone’s, when he 
, ome of watching his sons’ sons at their 
games : 
** their little ones 
Play, like a last dear dawn, around our age.” 
How aptly phrased, too, is the charactor of 
the man himself, who 
‘* Lent a large heart to small perplexities, 
And simple tales of hourly human woo.”’ 
Rarely is work of this strenuous and 
thoughtful manner wrought for us. The 
poet too often despises the thinker, the 
thinker is not always a poet. But the poet 
who can think creates the work of the more 
enduring excellence. A penalty is exacted, 
though, and a heavy one; for if the result 
is imperishable, it has to tarry long in 
obscurity. Luckily, when once read with 
decent respect and perseverance it is not 
easily forgotten, and the desire to re-read 
will be strong upon us not seldom. ‘To 
Miss Hickey and to the publishers, there- 
fore, unfeigned thanks aredue. Livingstone 
in Africa is not only the work of a man 
skilled in scholarship, wise in travel, and of 
a brave and 7 eart, but also, judged 
by any standard you choose, of one who 
was chiefly a poet. 
Percy ApDLESHAW. 








‘¢Herozs oF THE Nartions.”—Julian, Phil- 
osopher and Emperor. By Alice Gardner. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


Can he be a “ Hero of the Nation” who 
sets himself against its tendency and origin- 
ates nothing? For Julian 

‘* was not a successful initiator; rather he was 
one who endeavoured to hold back the chief 
movement of his day and to prevent the dis- 
appearance of what was old and vanishing ; he 
founded no new institutions, though he tried 
bravely to infuse new energy into those that 
remained ; and he had no successor.” 

To this question, which Miss Gardner’s book 
suggests continually to her readers, the 
answer is not difficult to find. Julian has 
such claim to being a hero as is involved in 
his dying in battle for a national quarrel. 
He is not the hero of rationalism, as 
Gibbon seems oddly to have thought; but 
he was the champion of what the old 
national religion of Hellas had in due time 
grown into, the champion of Hellenism 
against foreign beliefs which had no other 
forerunners or original foothold in his 
country than perhaps certain features of the 
Dionysos m That he was the champion 
of old things as against new, we hardly see 
as clearly as Miss Gardner seems to. Cor- 
rection of evils is not necessarily retrograde 
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motion; and his letters to the Senate and 
people of Athens, Sparta, and Corinth, while 
their superscription has a very old-fashioned 
flavour, were by no means out of date in 
their contents, To judge by the letter to 
the Athenians, they were all written to 
justify his attitude toward Constantius ; 
their tone is the approved rhetorical tone of 
the age ; their purpose is the purpose of the 
moment; and it would be hard to say to 
whom they could have been better nominally 
addressed. Of old-world politics we find 
really no trace in Julian. In his very brief 
reign he set himself to face the evils of the 
time and the enemy of the time; for aught 
that we can see, he was as autocratic as a 
new czar of Russia; and his refusal to be 
called dominus (a point which Miss Gardner 
does not seem to mention) made no real 
difference. 

Ignoring, of course, certain sentimental 
twaddle, lately published in Paris, about 
Julian at the court of Constantius, and a 
recent attempt in England to make Julian 
cut a persecutor of the saints in Rome, 
Miss Gardner sets herself steadily to the 
business of depicting him as he really was. 
The account in Ammianus and the stout 
volume of Julian’s writings would alone 
furnish a good deal of material for this; 
and the task which has hitherto been found 
hardest by his biographers is that of so 
using the evidence as to make out a 
probable personality, constructed neque 
amore et sine odio, Miss Gardner is singu- 
larly fair in dealing with Julian, and— 
what is perhaps as hard—in dealing with 
Constantius as well. She has looked at 
Julian “ with minute,” certainly not ‘ with 
malevolent, attention,’ and recognises his 
greatness of mind, his good intentions, and 
his difficulties. We had nearly written his 
insuperable difficulties; but his day was 
really too short for us to know whether he 
would have found the difficulties insur- 
mountable or not. We can only say that, 
while he showed remarkable practical 
ability, his environment was most unfavour- 
able. He had to rely largely on barbarian 
officers ; he had few trained men of the old 
stocks ; the natvie population was thin; Italy 
was not enlisted in his favour; between 
him and Christianity there could be no 
peace. The piety, too, of the people who 
yet held to the old gods was not to be relied 
on; all that Daphne could furnish, when 
the emperor went thither, was ‘‘a priest 
with one goose provided at his own expense.” 
The gravity of Julian might offend many 
who were not Christians. He was too 
austere for the Antiochenses. This was no 
fault in him: there are, it is to be hoped, 
few readers of the AcapEemy who would not 
have been thought too austere at Antioch ; 
but it was a difficulty. 

That Julian should in modern times be so 
severely examined shows into what good 
company his character brings him. We are 
disappointed if we think of him as untidy, 
or not tolerant in our newest fashion, or 
even losing his dignity, or less than per- 
fectly frank. But we are expecting too 
much: perfection is not common in the 
nineteenth century, and we must not look 
in the fourth century for perfection accord- 


” 


ing toour ideas. Miss Gardner, ina striking | 





paper published some timeago in Macmillan’s, 
spoke of Julian as ‘‘a less dignified but 
more energetic M. Aurelius,” and to that 
opinion she seems still to hold. But we 
cannot quite accept it. Julian was shaped 
a little less to our liking by his age and his 
race ; but still the double clause is unjust to 
both of the emperors. The Marcomanni 
and the Quadi probably thought M. Aurelius 
quite energetic enough. As to dignity, 
Julian knew how to command. There are 
no foolish stories told of him, no <Apoco- 
locyntosis mocked his memory. The Jfiso- 
pogon may be, as Gibbon said, “a singular 
monument of the resentment, the wit, and 
the indiscretion of Julian,” but he is careful 
to add that it was a monument of his 
humanity also; and M. Aurelius, who 
banters himself on his skill in catching 
Sarmatians, might easily have written a 
Misopogon against himself too. 

We often miss the hand of Gibbon in 
reading modern accounts of Julian. It is 
not every one who can make us thrill when 
the new Augustus fearlessly plunges into 
the recesses of the Black Forest, and “ for 
many days the fate of Julian was unknown 
to the world.” But among the recent litera- 
ture Miss Gardner’s book will take a high 
place. It is the fruit of conscientious 
study, and it is honourably distinguished 
by its clearness, completeness, and general 
accuracy. 

Franxuin T. Ricnarps, 








‘“¢ Fur AND Featuer”’ Sertes.— Zhe Pheasant. 
(Longmans. ) 


Tuts is a delightful pendant to the two 
previous volumes on Zhe Grouse and The 
Partridge which were lately issued by the 
same publishers. The natural history of 
the pheasant is entrusted to the Rev. H. A. 
Macpherson. After tracking the bird of 
the West to what its etymology suggests 
—the Phasis—he dwells on the numerous 
Chinese and Japanese pheasants which have 
been introduced into England in recent 
times, and on the many hybrids which have 
sprung from these. In fact, the pure, 
ruddy, English pheasant is now very rarely 
found. In almost all coverts it has been 
superseded by some variety from the East, 
noticeable by its white-ringed neck and the 
general greenish tint of its plumage. This 
variableness of the birds and their pug- 
nacity are, in short, the chief characteristics 
of the phasianidae. We have known the 
versicolor pheasant, when kept in captivity, 
even kill its hens; and the hapless owner 
found that the best way to prevent quarrels 
was every now and then to deluge the 
would-be combatants from a watering-pot. 
In spite of all that has been written on 
poaching of late years, Mr. Macpherson’s 
chapter on it is excellent reading. 

r. A. J. Stuart-Wortley treats of the 
rearing, protection, and shooting of the 
pheasant, and it is needless to say that his 
hints are always worth remembering. Most 
people will prefer his serious directions to 
the declamation of his chapter on ‘‘ Prince 
and Peasant; Peer and Pheasant.” His 
remarks on the right manner to flush phea- 
sants before a shooting party, and the 
statistics on the number of birds which 
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should be reared from a certain amount of 
eggs, are most useful. It is well for bad 
shots to know “that the amount of the 
bag should not in pheasant shooting be the 
primary consideration.” It is not the wont 
of great landlords invariably to sell their 
game. The Prince of Wales sets a laudable 
example herein. Not one head of all the 
large amount of game annually shot at 
Sandringham is ever sold, ‘“‘and many 
hundreds of people of all ranks can testify 
to the thoughtful kindness which prompts 
his Royal Highness’s countless gifts.” Kind- 
liness is the salt which alone preserves the 
system of game protection from corruption. 
It is easy now at a certain expenditure to 
kill 2000 pheasants a day, while, the number 
of shootings where from 600 to 1000 form 
the day’s bag, are probably twenty times 
as numerous as they were, say, in 1865. 
Pheasant shooting to almost any extent has 
become a mere question of skill and money. 

Mr. Shand’s chapter on the ‘ Cookery of 
the Pheasant ” smacks of the sensible your- 
mand throughout, and abounds in good 
stories ; while Mr. Thorburn’s pictures of 
birds are, as usual, admirable. This little 
volume is indispensable not only to every 
sportsman, but to every lover of the country. 

M. G. Warxins. 








The Land of Mist and Mountains. By Kath- 
arine Tynan Hinkson. (The Catholic 
Truth Society. ) 


‘*I’m fond o’ a’ gude female writers,” says the 
Shepherd in Noctes Ambrosianae. ‘‘They’re a 
bonny, and every passage they write carries, as 
it ought to do, their feminitye alang wi’ ’t.” 
Those words come to one’s thoughts as one 
reads Mrs. Tynan Hinkson’s new book. 
The “ feminitye ” in it is its leading charac- 
teristic. Unly ‘‘ gude female writers” pen 
passages like these : 


“It was one of the soft spots in her somewhat 
austere character that she took thought about 
her gowns, and was girlishly willing to discuss 
chiffons with a much younger and more trivial 
woman.” . . . ‘Jimmy was a little old man, 
rosy and cheerful, with a kindly, crackling 
langh” . . . ‘* What are relics but as dried 
rose-leaves whose fragrance is piteous?” .. . 
‘‘Her ladyship was one of an emigration com- 
mittee, which delighted in the questionable 
benevolence of sending away the youth of 
Ireland to build up America.” . . . ‘‘ Both 
were anarchists of a crude and harmless type. 
Considering they agreed, it was extraordinary 
how many arguments they had.” 

The writing is not always at this pitch of 

excellence. It is even here and there marred 
by curious la in grammar and construc- 
tion. The following will be considered Irish 
to a fault: ‘“‘ Bridget’s grandmother sat by 
the fire, stirring a pot of Indian meal which 
was boiling on the embers with a long 
stick.” Not even invested with the piquant 
quality of being Irish are such slipshod 
sentences as these: 
“There was some gay crockery on the red- 
painted dresser, and some coloured prints of 
saints on the wall.” ‘Her Ladyship used 
to occasionally stop her carriage at Mrs. 
Doran’s door, and display with pride to her 
English friends the cottage and the handsome 
lads, whom she liked to think were shown off by 
her benefactions.” ‘‘ Many a one remembered 
their doubts.” 
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Again, such an Irishism as the following is 
of the things in the book that will jar on 
some : 

‘‘He was a very human old saint, who liked 
his pipe and a read of the newspaper.” 

On the other hand, Mrs. Hinkson can write 
the Anglo-Irish dialect very charmingly : 
witness the following hh which she puts 
into the lips of an old man who is asked 
what a certain shrew had been like in her 
youth : 

“Och, the very moral of what she is to- 
day. A clane, industrious woman, but hard 
and stand-off, and wid never a bit of pity in 
the four bones of her. Sure, she was gettin’ 
urty hardy whin she put her comethur on 
immy, an’ more betoken it was because her 
timper had druv another man from her that 
she took Jimmy, poor dacent man.” 


More of this sort of thing would be very 
acceptable. In fact, a great fault in the 
book is that it is lacking in dialogue. Very 
dolorous it is also. ‘‘I feel,” says the con- 
science-smitten writer in one place, “ that 
this is an almost unpardonably melancholy 
story’; and, in another, ‘‘I fear this is but 
a dreary little narrative, in which a wind 
of death and parting sighs lonely.” In yet 
another story we learn with dismay regard- 
ing a cheery Es ey “the old fellow 
had his tragedy”; and the story which 
closes the volume is one of ‘‘ a great sorrow.” 
It seems that these stories appeared in the 
first instance in various periodicals; and 
some of us who are jealous for Mrs. Hink- 
son’s fame will not applaud the re-issue of 
them in book form. Their substance is of 
the slightest ; and, though the language is 
here and there beautiful, at times even 
rising to something akin to poetry, as in 
this description of an Irish (is it really 
Irish ?) countryside—“‘ The way lay over a 
couple of hills and glens, and then straight 
down the mountain-side to the golden 
pastures which are the setting to the 
sapphire hills”—yet it must be conceded 
that, as a whole, these sketches are unworthy 
of one who could write so exquisitely of the 
land of mist and mountains as at an earlier 
date Mrs. Hinkson did in lines of which 
these are some : 

** All in the April morning, 
April airs were abroad ; 
The sheep with their little lambs 
Passed me by on the road. 


** The sheep with their little lambs 
Passed me by on the road ; 
All in the April evening 
I thought on the Lamb of God. 


‘* The lambs were weary, and crying 
With a weak, human cry ; 
I thought of the Lamb of God 
Going meekly to die. 
“2 = the blue, blue mountains 
wy pastures are sweet... .’’ 


That is written in Mrs. Hinkson’s own 
language, which is not prose, but poetry. 
Perhaps she only could have written 
that, and perhaps full twenty others could 
have written the stories which form the 
subject of this paper. These stories, all of 
which are delicately religious, are brought 
out ina charming style which shows that 
among publishing firms, as among other 
bodies, imitation is allowed to be the sin- 
cerest flattery. The proof-reader has done 








his work well, but not so well that a 


somewhat comical misprint has escaped 
notice. A poor man’s dog is being de- 
scribed : ‘‘ Pincher was a relic of Jimmy’s 
bachelorhood, a half-bred Irish terror of 
phenomenal roughness, wisdom, and good- 
nature.” There are Irish terrors and Irish 
terriers, but only the last-named are, 
generally speaking, considered to be, under 
certain phe, sr half-bred. 
Exsa D’Esrerre Keene. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Michael Daunt. By the Author of “ Dr. 


Edith Romney.” In 3 vols. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 

In Deacon’s Orders, and Other Stories. By 
Walter Besant. (Chatto & Windus.) 

The Adventures of Captain Horn. By Frank 
R. Stockton. (Cassells.) 


The Salt of the Earth. By Philip Lafargue. 
(Constable.) 


Told on the Pagoda. By Mimosa. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Dilemmas. By Ernest Dowson. (Elkin 
Mathews. ) 


At the Relton Arms, By Evelyn Sharp. 
(John Lane.) 


Mrs. Musgrave and her Husband, By Richard 
Marsh. (Heinemann.) 


Ir is the pleasure and duty of true knights 
to give place to ladies ; and though we might 
have put Jn Deacon’s Orders (which, by the 
way, was published just before Sir Walter 
Besant’s dubbing) in front on another 
occasion, the author of ‘‘ Dr. Edith Romney ” 
claims first place now. Moreover, she 
supplies our only three-decker : a fact suffi- 
ciently incredible to a reviewer only a short 
time ago, that of eight novels before him all 
but one should be single volumes and four 
of the seven collections of short tales! 
Moreover, Michael Daunt, is not only 
a three-decker, but a three-decker of 
very respectable build, equipment, and 
weight of metal. There is nothing new- 
fangled about it; it is of the good old 
domestic kind. Michael Daunt, a rising 
painter of small means and no particular 
extraction, meets and marries Agnes 
Raymond, a daughter of the squirearchy. 
The match is very much more than a 
caprice on both sides. But Michael’s slightly 
Bohemian ways and his indifference to 
debt disturb Agnes ; her inability to take or 
tolerate his own points of view revolts 
Michael; and at last, accidents of various 
kinds aiding, the pair are brought to the 
verge of a permanent breach through a sort 
of bewitchment of the artist by a person 
who, as the reader sees clearly enough from 
the first, has not the slightest intention of 
bewitching him at all. No more need be said 
about the plot. The execution is good: for the 
first two volumesat least decidedly good. The 
only objections we can make are that Mr. 
Mainwaring, the good artist Julian’s volatile 

apa, is a little too much of a mixture of 
ite Turveydrop and Harold Skimpole ; that 
Julian’s own interferences, though excel- 
lently meant, are rather dangerous playings 
at Providence; and that the character of 





Michael Daunt, if not in itself inconsistent 
(for art and womankind will undoubtedly 
make donkeys of us all), is not made wholly 
probable. But these things hurt the two 
first volumes re { little, and do not seriously 
damage the third. 


In Sir Walter Besant’s book the title- 
story, as is not always the case, is also the 
best. Not that it is exactly a story; and we 
are not sure that the author would not have 
done well to omit the love interest which 
gives it its principal claim to that title. For 
we do not see enough of Margaret Cholmeley 
quite to account for her infatuation for Paul 
Leighan. That women have rather a fancy 
for scoundrels—especially for scoundrels of 
two classes, those who beat them and those 
(the worse variety) who sponge on them, 
and allow themselves to be protected and 
generally mothered—is most true. But it 
is necessary to see the beginning of this 
kind of Jiaison to believe in it. On the other 
hand, the sketch, or rather the life-history, 
of Paul Leighan (or Samuel Canning) him- 
self, is a remarkably interesting study in 
scoundrelism—minute, vivid, and perfectly 
true to possible, if not to actual, life, though 
there may be passages here and there 
which would be better away. The other 
pieces are slighter in substance, but 
pleasant: some of them with that touch of 
diablerie which the author affects now and 
then. ‘The Equal Woman” has, perhaps, 
points that one may secretly chuckle at, but 
more with which one must openly laugh. 
“In Quarantine Island,” one of the 
slightest, is also one of the best. ‘‘ In Three 
Weeks” has a very grim end. But suppose 
the young man had brought an action for 
breach of promise of marriage (damages 
£80,000) against the young woman? 
For once, a male plaintiff in that action 
would have stood a good chance. 


Mr. Stockton has tried many kinds of 
novel, and has been more or less suc- 
cessful in almost all. If we do not 
think that he has been quite so success- 
ful in Zhe Adventures of Captain Horn 
as in some others, we can escape the 
reproach which is sometimes levelled at 
critics by hastening to give reasons for the 
opinion. The book is a buried-treasure 
story ; and the buried treasure, though not 
actually secured, is discovered before the 
reader has read more than a very few 
pages. Now this, we venture to think, 
almost inevitably dulls the interest. We 
always know that the hero will get the 
treasure—even Mr. Haggard, in The People 
of the Mist, did not dare to refuse us the one 
star-ruby, though the others were ‘“‘ muffed ” 
—but we do not know exactly what it is, or 
if we do, we do not know exactly where it 
is. When the gold of the Incas is in 
your grasp, if not yet actually in your bank, 
at p. 84 it is impossible that the edge of 
appetite and curiosity should not be a little 
taken off. Still, this may not so strike every- 
body ; and there are plenty of adventures 
left for Captain Horn after he had inad- 
vertently kicked a lever, and so emptied a 
lake, and so found gold to the amount of 
many millions, “clamped” like potatoes, 
only in a stone mound, not a straw-and- 


earth one. And nothing that Mr. Stockton 
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writes can be otherwise than agreeably 
written. 


The folk who say that prefaces are always 
mistakes will derive great encouragement 
from Mr. Philip Lafargue’s. There was no 
need for any preface at all, except a few 
lines giving, if the author thought proper, 
the dates and original appearances of his 
stories. Instead of which he has thought 
oo to talk of Degeneration and Herr 

ordau and other things, which to-day are 
(or rather yesterday were), and to-morrow 
will be cast, if they have not been cast 
already, into places less honourable than 
the oven. Except in the first, or title- 
story (the hero of which is, indeed, 
a sort of degenerate, and, inasmuch 
as he is an impossible one, neither the 
salt of the earth, nor the sugar, nor the 
slag thereof), there is no particular degenera- 
tion in any of Mr. Lafargue’s subjects or 
stories. They are, on the contrary, good 
stories and good subjects enough: the 
former very nicely written, the latter very 
tolerably selected. Mr. Lafargue (as, in- 
deed, that unlucky preface lets the world 
know) has a little nonsense in him, but not 
much ; and although he holds himself out 
for a fogey, he is —— young. The 
nonsense, like other forms of literary fusel 
oil, will probably change itself into good 
stuff enough in time. Indeed, it is not 
very bad stuff as it is. 


The very brief book of very good 
Burmese tales, or fables, or legends, or what 
you like, which calls itself Told in the 
Pagoda, and purports to be written asson- 
antly by Mimosa, may be heartily recom- 
mended. The first two numbers, especially 
‘*The Woman, the Man, and the Nat” and 
‘““A Fable,” are excellent; the book is 
prettily illustrated; it may be read in a 
very short time; and it is “ warranted to 
give satisfaction,” as the commercial persons 
say. 


Why Dilemmas we do not know, for 
there is no vision of horns of any kind in 
most of Mr. Dowson’s tales. The sub-title, 
‘* Stories and Studies of Sentiment,” is more 
apposite, though itself a little vague. They 
are not bad stories and studies, though the 
author has sometimes adopted the modern 
cowardice of evading the difficulty of an 
end by making no end at all, and has 
not entirely cleared his mind of cant. But 
few are they who can boast to have done 
that; and of those who have not Mr. 
Dowson may at least claim to be 
*‘ respected like tho lave,” and more than 
some of them. 


On Mies Sharp, too, the influence of 
passing whims has not been wholly good or 
kind. At the Relton Arms is, insome ways, 
a distinctly clever book—a little obvious in 
some of its satire, a little hackneyed in some 
of its characters, but of a fresh conven- 
tionality, if we may so speak. Only in 
endeavouring to make her heroine, Lady 
Joan Relton, a “ problem,” or something of 
that sort, Miss Sharp has unhappily made 
her nothing at all, but only a thing of orts 
and scraps, connected by the name, much as 
kabobs are connected by their stick. From 
some of these scraps we can say that Lady 





Joan, if she had been a whole person, would 
have been rather nice; but as it is, and 
unhappily, she is not. 


We are afraid it would take more changes 
than any critic is bound to suggest to make 
Mrs. Musgrave and her Husband anything 
that can be called nice in any of the historic 
senses of that valuable word. For grime- 
lovers it is grimy enough, and for crime- 
lovers “‘ crimy ” enough. Others, we fear, it 
will hardly please. 

Grorce SAINTSBURY. 





SOME SPANISH BOOKS. 


The Ingenious Gentleman Don Quixote of La 
Mancha. By Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. 
Done into English by Henry Edward Watts. 
A New Edition. Vols. III, IV. (A. & C. 
Black.) These concluding volumes of Mr. 
Watts’s translation of the Quixote have the 
same merits and demerits as their predecessors : 
that is, a general accuracy of translation and 
an excellent style, but with occasional lapses 
into quite inexplicable blunders. We can give 
only one or two specimens of these rare 
mistakes. Vol. iii., p. 76, gue sobre un huevo 
pone la gallina is translated—‘ for upon one 
egg set the hen,” which is nonsense; it should 
be—‘‘ for the hen lays to one egg,” in the 
sense that the hen requires an egg (to be left) 
to make her lay. P. 345: pupilaje is rendered 
‘* pupilage,” instead of «bo i 





arding-house.” 
P. 374: paranza y vereda, ‘‘ toils and snares,” 
instead of ‘‘ hiding-places and paths.” Vol. iv., 
p. 57, ‘‘There is no answering,” belongs to 
the proverb, ‘‘To get out of my house, and 
what do you want with my wife? there is no 
answer.” But it is in the new appendix on 
the Spanish Ballads that this unhappy proclivity 
shows itself most strongly. Watts does 
not seem to be aware that the word ‘‘ romance ” 
means a ballad in French as well as in Spanish, 
immeasurably inferior though the French 
romances may be to the Spanish. And what 
can this sentence mean? ‘There [in the 
Asturias}, amidst the harassing life and bar- 
barous surroundings, the Latin tongue, which 
had been imposed on Gothic Spain by the Romans, 
quietly fell into decay, with arts, letters, and 
learning” (iii. 416, 417). We do not wish to 
make too much of such slips, but they are 
certainly warning examples of what may 
happen, ‘‘quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus.”’ 


TuE publication by the Spanish Academy of 


the complete works of Lope de Vega in folio | i 
hed i 


began in 1890, and reac ts fourth volume 
in 1894, The table of contents to these volumes 
is singularly inadequate. One would not have 
thought it difficult either to have kept the 
previously inedited matter separate in each sec- 
tion, or to have marked by some simple sign, 
or by italics in the table of contents, what has 
never before been published. But this has not 
been done. The books are well printed. They 
are worthy successors of the ly tomes put 
forth by De Sancha and by the Ibarras at the 
end of the last century; but the absence of a 
little practical attention to the wants of a 
reader is somewhat irritating. This circum- 
stance, however, may make the following 


scanty remarks, the result of a rapid glance at | graci 


the four volumes, acceptable; they may be 
useful to show what is not to be found therein. 
The first volume has for title Obras de Lope 
de Vega, publicadas por la Real Academia 
Espaiiola. Tomoi. Nueva Biografia, por D. 
Cayetano Alberto de la Barrera. —— 
Successores de Rivadeneyra, 1890.) The con- 
tents are, first, a fine engraved portrait of Lope 
de Vega, then an Advertencia preliminar, by 





C. A. de la Barrera, pp. 1-3. On which follows 





Poesia popular, Drama Novelesco by Augustin 
Duran, reprinted from the Revista de Madrid 
(December, 1839), pp. 4-16. Then comes Nueva 
Biografia por D. C. A. de la Barrera y Leirado, 
Bp. 17-528. Next we have, Noticias que acerca 

el caracter, de las costumbres, opinién, y fama 
de Lope de Vega Carpio han escrito sus 
antiguos Biografos y Panegiristas: Montalban, 
Quintana, Peralta, and others—pp. 529-537, 
Chapters on the portraits of Lope: Pinturas, 
pp. 537-42. Esculturas, pp. 542, 543. Grabados, 
_—* Dibujos,pp. 550-52. Thenafirst Apen- 

ce Biografico, chiefly letters and documents, pp. 
552-63. Indice Analitico eve de nm 
Biografia, pp. 565-89. Apendice Bibliogrifico, 
double cchamme, pp. 594-611. Adiciones 4 la 
Biografid, double columns, pp. 613-97. Indice 
de Nombres Propios y Cosas Notables, 
treble columns, pp. 699-718. Fé de 
Erratas, one page; the names of twenty 
subscribers, four of whom are booksellers 
or librarians. To this mass of matter 
there is no table of contents whatever. 
Tomo ii. (1892) is entitled Autos y Colloquios. 
The Observaciones ppreliminares by M. 
Menendez y Pelayo extend from p. viii. to 
Ixxxvi. The Autosy Colloquios, from p. 3 to 643. 
Ten of these pieces are Fiestas del Santisimo 
Sacramento, with their Entremeses. The 
remainder of the Autos are in the next volume. 
Several of those towards the end of this volume 
are inedited. Tomo iii. (1893), Autos y Collo- 
quios (fin.), Comedias de Asuntos de la Sagrada 
£scritura. Like tomo ii. this opens with 
Observaciones preliminares by M. Menendez y 
Pelayo, pp. ix.-lxxx. Then follow the remaining 
twelve Autos, ten of which are inedited, 
pp. 1-172. Next we have twelve Comedias de 
Asuntos de la Sagrada Biblia, pp. 177-585, fol- 
lowed by Apendice Primero, a Loa Sacramental, 
pp. 589-91, Apendice Segundo. Auto Sacra- 
mental de las Cortes de la Muerte, atribuido 4 
Lope de Vega y al Doctor Mira de Mescua 
(inedito) Loa, pp. 595-96, Auto, pp. 597-607. 
Tomo iv. (1894), Comedias de Vidas de Santos. 
Observaciones preliminares by M. Menendez y 
Pelayo, pp. ix.-cxxv. Sixteen Comedias de 
Vidas de Santos, pp. 3-591. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Golden Age. By Kenneth Grahame. 
(John Lane.) In a prettily affected little 
preface Mr. Grahame pleads for pardon to the 
‘* possessors of Pagan Papers,” from which 
book half-a-dozen sketches have been seized 
and reprinted in The Golden Age. The habit 
of republishing excerpts from earlier volumes, 
in cule to fill out a new one to comfortable pro- 
portions, is not to be commended. But there 
are exceptions to every rule, if proverbs hold 
anything of truth; and in this case Mr. 
Grahame deserves thanks rather than censure. 
The readers of Pagan Papers—unfortunately 
few in number, it would seem—will be glad to 
have in complete form the records of that 
nursery life whereof the handful of stories 
therein printed showed Mr. Grahame to be s0 
competent a historian. For old sake’s sake 
some of us will perhaps still think ‘‘A White- 
washed Uncle” and ‘The Finding of the 
Princess’ better than any of the later-written 
records. But to lay undue emphasis on such a 
preference were to be ill-mannered and un- 
ious, For if the “Argonauts” and the 
“Secret Drawer” are slight and barely satis- 
fying, there is consolation and ¢ merriment 
in ‘What They Talked About” and “The 
Blue Room,” while a strain of real and whole- 
some pathos wanders upon “‘The Roman 
Road.” As a writer of the great episodes of 
childhood, Mr. e isamong the first ; 
and it is good to go a-harvesting with him, to 
be reminded of the necessity of playing truant 
at regular intervals, of smoking cigar-ends in 
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inaccessible retreats, now that we ourselves 
have taken our place among the dread 
Olympians for whom ‘‘ the mysterious sources 
—sources as of old Nile” that feed the duck- 
pond—have, alas! no magic. We reviewed Mr. 
Grabame’s delightful method at some length 
not many months ago. Of this book, there- 
fore, it is only necessary to say that its pages 
heighten our regret that, except in the 
memories aroused os his kindly humour and 
insight, our lot henceforth is cast with Aunt 
Eliza, Miss Smedley, and Uncle George. 


Our Square and Circle. By Jack Easel. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) This is not a mathe- 
matical treatise, but a humorous description 
of a Bayswater dwelling-house and the daily 
life of its inmates. It will be understood that 
there are varieties of humour, and that it is not 
necessary to assume that Jack Easel’s is the 
best variety ; but when a writer describes him- 
self as a ‘‘ sometime Punch’s roving correspond- 
ent,” we are fain to admit that the fault is on 
our side if we sometimes fail to see his fun. 
Again, to judge from the Po that 
forms the sole illustration of the volume, the 
drawing-room of the “ Little London House” 
follows the conventional type; but as we are 
introduced by the author to the Penates, one 
by one, and make acquaintance with the 
master and mistress, with cousin Bridget, with 
the ‘‘ domestics,” and the domestic pets, we 
realise that we are in no ordinary society. We 
— to have a deep sense of grati- 
tude to the writer for having laid bare 
— for our admiration or the reverse — 
all that makes up what have been called the 
sanctities of home. Even his wife’s dressing- 
table, and the articles which adorn it, are 
brought into notice; and, in fact, we are 
treated as members of the family, whether we 
will or not. Still, in fairness we must add that, 
though there are things in Our Square and 
Circle which jars upon our taste, the author, 
when he takes us into his study, shows himself 
in an agreeable light. He loves his books with 
& comprehensive love, and his criticisms on 
authors, new and old, are often shrewd and 
felicitous. What he has to say upon modern 
Londonlife—that, e.g., its tendency is to increase 
one’s acquaintance rather than to promote 
friendship—is what all middle-aged Londoners 
have long been saying. Indeed, on pretty 
well every page will be found, occasionally with 
aspice of epigram, the everyday remarks on 
things in general and particular which are 
current in society; and, of course, to see them 
iu print is to many a pride and pleasure. 

Select Conversations with an Uncle. By H. G. 
Wells. (John Lane.) This is an amusing 
little book : better than many a more bouncing 
and ambitious work. It is of the kind that 
makes the hour before diuner, quite the most 
tedious and loitering of the twenty-four, glide 
easily and swiftly. There is plenty of wit, too, 
not of the boisterous type, and a good deal of 
wisdom neatly su with humour. The 
satire, though merry enough and not ill- 
natured, has just sufficient sting in it to give a 
relish, while the middle-aged gentleman who 
does all the talking is a clever sketch of 
character. Mr. Wells will probably soon 
avour us with something more substantial, 
bidding for detailed criticism, for this appears 
from the title-page to be his first venture in 
book-making; and he has every reason to be 
satisfied with the result. 


The Writings of Thomas Paine. Collected 
and edited by Moncuré D. Conway. Vol. III. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) The principal items 
inthe present volume relate to the trial and 
execution of Louis XVI. Paine, as is well- 
known, made a desperate effort to save the 
life of the unhappy king, thereby becoming an 
object of suspicion to Marat and the other 





angry and jealous Revolutionists. In truth, 
this very effort proved him to be by far 
the most genuine Republican of them all. 
They, blaspheming the name of liberty, were 
seeking to avenge wrongs by committing 
wrongs equally great. He was the champion 
of liberty : not for a section, but for all. Even 
the oppressor should not be oppressed, with 
his consent. His ‘‘ Plea for the Life of Louis 
Capet,” delivered to the National Convention 
on the 15th of January, 1793, and his 
‘*Speech”’ read to the same Assembly four 
days later, urging respite for the condemned 
king, show how clearly he understood the 

rinciple of justice, and how fearless he was 
in upholding it. The next and concluding 
volume will contain Paine’s religious writing 
and his verses. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. JoHN MURRAY announces a new work 

by the Duke of Argyll, entitled Law in 

Christian Theology, which is intended to form 

the conclusion of the argument began in Unity 

> Nature, and further pursued in 7'he Reign of 
aw. 


Messrs. Lonemans & Co. will publish, in 
the course of September, Mr. A. Conan Doyle’s 
new book, ‘‘ The Stark-Munro Letters,” which 
is appearing serially in the Jdler. 


Messrs. WILLIAM Biackwoop & Sons have 
in the press a new book, by Mr. D. Storrar 
Meldrum, author of ‘‘ The Story of Margrédel,” 
and editor of the illustrated edition of Galt’s 
Novels. It will be entitled Gray Mantle and 
Gold Fringe. 

Miss ADELINE SERGEANT'S new novel, Out 
of Due Season, will be published by Mr. Heine- 
mann, in a single volume, about the middle of 
August. 


Messrs. Dicpy, Lone & Co. will publish, 
in one volume, at the end of September, Mr. 
Fergus Hume’s new novel, entitled The 
Masquerade Mystery. 


Mr. A. P. MARSDEN, in conjunction with 
Messrs. A. H. Wheeler, will shortly issue a new 
series of stories dealing with Indian life, to be 
entitled the ‘‘ Meteor Library.”” The two first 
volumes of the series will be At the Sign of the 
Snake and Phantoms of the Dome, both written 
by Mr. B. Fforde. 

A NEW novel, entitled Gladys Woodley ; or, the 
Bride of Amiel, will be publisked shortly by Mr, 
Elliot Stock. 

Messrs. Smiru, Extper & Co. will publish 
in the autumn a work entitled The Apostolic 
Gospel. The author, Mr. J. Fulton Blair, re- 
constructs by comparative criticism the earliest 
deposit of the oral tradition, and with this he 
accounts for the origin of the four Canonical 
Gospels. He intrudes no dogmatic bias, and 
leaves undisturbed the essential faith of 
Christianity ; but as a study of the teaching of 
Jesus, and as a criticism of the documents, his 
investigation leads to consequences affecting 
large questions of religion and doctrine. The 
work is in three divisions : (1) An introductory 
essay, (2) critical reconstruction of the text, 
(3) the text as reconstructed. 


Mr. ALEXANDER GARDNER, of Paisley, has 
in the press a collection of proverbs, proverbial 
phrases, and opular rhymes used in Scotland, 
arranged, with introduction and notes, by Mr. 
Andrew Cheviot. 

A First edition of Mrs. Fuller Maitland’s 
Pages from the Day Book of Bethia Hardacre has 
been exhausted in the few weeks that have 
elapsed since its publication, and Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall will have a second edition, 





revised by the author, ready in the course of a 
few days. 


Str Lewis Morris has been elected an 
honorary fellow of Trinity College, London, in 
the place of the late Lord Tennyson. The 
other two honorary fellows are Sir Frederick 
Leighton and Dr. William Huggins. 


THE following have been elected honorary 
fellows of the Viking Club: Dr. Joseph Ander- 
son; Dr. Karl Blind; Prof. Bugge, of Chris- 
tiania ; Sir Henry Dryden, Bart. ; Mr. Gilbert 
Goudie; Dr. Hans Hildebrand, Antiquary 
Royal of Sweden; Mr. Eirikr Magniisson ; 
Mr. William Morris ; and Prof. George Stephens, 
of Copenhagen. 


THE committee of the Incorporated Society 
of Authors have adopted a resolution, convey- 
ing to Mr. G. H. Putnam “ their recognition 
and appreciation of the services he has rendered 
to the cause of international copyright, in con- 
junction with Mr. R. Underwood Johnson and 
the American committee.” 


THE International Literary and Artistic 
Association will hold its seventeenth congress 
at Dresden from September 21 to 28, under 
the patronage of the King of Saxony. The 
mang are Johannes Brahms, Eduard Brock- 

aus, Paul Heyse, Adolf Menzel, Johann Schil- 
ling, and Paul Wallot. 


ACCORDING to a parliamentary return recently 
issued, the nest amount of the duties collected 
in Canada on British copyright works since 
1877 has been £5278, or an average of about 
£293 a year. The highest sum seems to have 
been £970, in 1890; the lowest £276, in 1894, 


St. Paut’s Scuoon, which is specially noted 
for its pietas, has recently received as a gift, 
for the decoration of the corridor, the blazons 
of the arms of seven of its high masters, each 
with an appropriate inscription. For example, 
for William Lily, ‘‘ grammaticorum flori pietas 
Paulina’”’; for Alexander Gill, ‘‘ Miltonum 
puerum literis instituenti’”’; and for George 
Thicknesse, the judgment pronounced on him 
by his pupil, Sir Philip Francis, ‘‘ sapientissimo, 
doctissimo, quictissimo, optimo.” 


FASCICULE XXxvI. of the Archives Historiques 
de la Gascogne, containing the last part of 
‘‘Les Livres de Comptes des Fréres Bonis,” 
of Montauban, admirably edited by M. E. 
Forestié, has just appeared. This volume con- 
cludes the first series of these important 
materials for the history of South-Western 
France. It has been excellently conducted ; 
and the second series, which follows without 
pause, promises to be even more valuable. 
Its chief features will be the publication of the 
Ecclesiastical and Municipal Chartularies of 
the region, and of the Bullaire Gascon. The 
volumes in press for 1895 are Mémoires du 
Marquis de Francliew (1680-1745) and the 
Cartulaire de Saint-Mont. 








ORIGINAL VERSE, 
VIGIL. 

As he who sought to win his knighthood stayed 
Watching at night be ide the altar stair, 
Kneeling in fast and prayer, 

So on each oul of man is laid 

Mandate of vigilance in night and gloom, 

Near God's high altar, near the voiceless tomb. 


Whoso would shun the vigil and the fast, 
The fear and loneliness, shall never gain 
His recompense from pain, 

Nor win its guerdon at the last. 

Only by weary watch and sorrow’s stress 

Are won life’s glory and its loveliness. 


ARTHUR L. SALMON. 
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OBITUARY. 


Tu obituary of the past week includes several 
eminent names. 

Sir Thomas Wade died at Cambridge on 
July 31, aged seventy-seven. After a distin- 
guished career as a diplomatist in the Far East, 
he was appointed in 1888 to be the first occu- 

ant of a chair of Chinese at Cambridge; and 
he also served as president of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. His two most important works are— 
Wén-Chien Tzii-Erh Chi: @ series of papers 
selected as specimens of documentary Chinese, 
designed to assist students of the language as 
written by the officials of China (in 16 parts, 
1867); and Yii-Yen Tzii-Erh Chi: a progres- 
sive course designed to assist the student of 
Chinese as spoken in the capital and colloquial 
department, with key, syllabary, and writing 
exercises (in 8 parts, 1867). 

Mr. Joseph Thomson, the African explorer, 
died on August 2, after a long and painful 
illness, which was undoubtedly brought on by 
the privations of travel. He was born in 
Dumfriesshire in 1858, and educated at the 
University of Edinburgh. Having been ap- 
— as a geologist, to accompany Keith 

ohnston on his expedition to the Lakes of 
Central Africa in 1879, his chance came to him 
when his leader died. Though barely twenty- 
one years of age, he carried out, alone, the 
original plan of the expedition, and wrote a 
full account of it (in two volumes, 1881). His 
next enterprise was, on behalf of the Royal 
Geographical Society, through Masai-land to 
Mount Kenia and the Victoria Nyanza. His 
narrative of this (1885) passed through several 
editions, and has become a classic of travel. 
Immediately on his return, he was employed 
by a company of merchants to organise British 
infl:. «nce in the valley of the Niger. After a 
hoiiday tour through Southern Morocco, he then 
proceeded to the Zambezi basin, and there laid 
the foundations of the power of the British 
South Africa Company in the region of Lake 
Bangweolo. Of these later expeditions he has 
left no permanent record. But he did manage 
to write an admirable book on Mungo Park and 
the Niger for the series of '‘ Great Explorers ” 
(1890). Joseph Thomson was a man not only 
of indomitable energy, but also of most attrac- 
tive character. The extent of his explorations, 
and his services to his country, received no 
adequate reward during his lifetime. 

Prof. Heinrich von Sybel has quickly fol- 
lowed to the grave Rudolf von Gneist. He 
died at Marburg on August 1, in the seventy- 
eighth year of his age. After filling chairs of 
history successively at Bonn, Marburg, and 
Munich, he was appointed in 1874 to the 
important post of director of the Prussian 
state archives. As such, it was his duty to 
compile the official history of the establishment 
of the German empire by Wilhelm I.—a work 
not yet finished. He also wrote upon the First 
Crusade and upon the French Revolution. On 
the death of von Ranke, he came to be regarded 
as the first of German historians. 

We also record with regret the death of 
Mrs. George Haven Putnam, the wife of the 
American publisher, which took place on 
July 19, while her husband and daughters 
were absent in Europe. She was herself known 
for her activity in all charitable work. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tis is a dull number of the Antiquary, 
though it contains several papers which will be 
of service to the student. Mr. W. Carew 
Hazlitt’s ‘‘ English, Scottish, and Irish Book- 
Collectors”’ is a catalogue of men and families 
who have accumulated large libraries. As a 
first attempt, we need not say that it is imper- 





fect. We trust that on some future occasion it 
will be added to, and the notes much enlarged. 
The Worsley family, of the Isle of Wight, are 
not, so far as we can see, included in Mr. 
Hazlitt’s catalogue. They are now represented 
by the Earls of Yarborough ; and we have been 
informed that their books, except a few dupli- 
cates, are still preserved at their seat, Brock- 
lesby Park, Lincolnshire. The late Mr. Winn, 
of Nostell Priory, Yorkshire, made a valuable 
collection of English topographical works, 
which are now treasured by his grandson, the 
second Lord St. Oswald. The old Lincolnshire 
family of Pindar, of Brumby Hall, possessed a 
small but highly curious collection: among 
them was a copy of Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy, containing the book-plate of James 
Radcliffe, Earl of Derwentwater, the Jacobite 
martyr. The library was removed from its 
old home, and, we think, sold in or about the 
year 1852. Mr. Lewis André’s ‘“‘ Examples of 
Badges from Monumental Brasses” is a short 
paper which might be extended with advan- 
tage. The illustrations will make it of service 


to the student of heraldry. Mr. A. W. Moore | 9gai 


continues his ‘‘ Notes on Manx Folk-lore.” 
This month he discourses on hobgoblins, giants, 
mermaids, and other interesting creatures of 
allied orders. Mr. Edward Peacock contributes 
a short note on the word “‘ hagoday.” 








ACQUISITIONS OF PRINTED BOOKS 
BY THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


We quote from the annual report of Dr. 
R. Garnett, keeper of the department of printed 
books in the British Museum, the followin 
details regarding the acquisitions of specia. 
interest during the year 1894 :— 


** The most remarkable acquisition made by the 
department of printed books in the past year is the 
exceedingly important one of a considerable 

ortion of the extraordinary collection of rare 

lish books, chiefly of belles lettres, of the 
pe od of Elizabeth and James I., discovered in 
867 by Mr. O. Edmonds at Lamport Hall, 
Northamptonshire, the seat of Sir Oharles 
Isham, Bart., where they had been laid 
aside and forgotten for probably not less 
than two centuries. Twenty-six of these 
books have now found a home in the British 
Museum, and form by far the most important 
acquisition in early English literature made for a 
bd long time. Two are absolutely unique: 
*The Transformed Metamorphosis,’ a poem by 
Oyril Tourneur, the celebrated tragic poet, 1600; 
and ‘The Lamentations of Amintas for the death 
of Phillis’ [by Thomas Watson], paraphrastically 
translated out of Latine into hh hexameters 
by Abraham Fraunce, 1596. Still more interest- 
ing, from the fame of the authors, although one 
other copy is known, is the first edition of Mar- 
lowe’s translation of Musaeus’ ‘Hero and 
Leander,’ as completed by Chapman, 1598. 
Bound up with this are two poems by Francis 
Sabie; ‘The Fisherman’s Tale’ and ‘ Flora’s 
Fortune,’ 1595, of which, also, but one other copy 
is known, and which are a_ sequel to 
the same author's ‘Pan’s Pipe,’ already 
in the Museum. They are further remark- 
able as early examples of narrative poetry 
in blank verse. The following books, also, so far 
as is hitherto known, exist in only one other copy : 
Sabie’s ‘Adam’s Oomplaint,’ 1596; Tofte’s 
* Laura,’ 1597; Henry Petowe’s ‘ Philochasander 
and Elanira,’ 1599; Nicholas Breton’s ‘ Bower of 
Delights,’ 1597 ; ‘No Whippinge nor Trippinge,, 
1601; ‘Old Madcappes New Gally-Maufray,’ 
1602; and ‘Honest Counsaile,’ 1605; Hake’s 
*‘Newes out of Powles ag 1579 ; 
*Platoes Oap,’ 1604; Anton’s ‘ Moriomachia,’ 
1613 ; Thomas Edwards’s ‘Oephalus and 
Procris,’ printed with his ‘Narcissus’; and 
Robert Southwell’s ‘A Fourefold Meditation of 
the foure last things.’ The last two, unfor- 
tunately, are mere fragments in the Isham 
copies. Of books of which two other copies 
are known, the Museum has acquired Nicholas 





Breton’s ‘ Merrie Dialogue betwixt the Taker and 
Mistaker,’ 1603 ; ‘The Whipper of the Satyre his 
Penance in a White Sheete,’ 1601, attributed to 
Marston, the dramatic poet; Greene’s ‘ Arbasto,’ 
first edition, 1584; and an ‘ Epicedion on Lady 
Helen Branch,’ 1594, subscribed W. Har., and 
remarkable for containing an allusion to Shakspere’s 
*Lucrece.’ Of Guilpin’s ‘ Skialetheia,’ 1598, three 
other copies are known. 

** Apart from this extraordinary acquisition, the 
department of early English literature has received 
some very valuable accessions during the past year. 
Two books are absolutely unique: (1) John 
Heywood’s ‘ Two Hundred Epigrammes upon Two 
Hundred Proverber, with a Thyrde Hundred 
newly added,’ London, 1555; a hitherto unknown 
edition, Tee, that Heywood’s Epigrams were 
published apart from his Proverbs, and apparently 
more than once; (2) A ‘ Manumission to a Manu- 
duction,’ Leyden, 1615, by John Robinson, the 
chief promoter of the colonisation of Massachusetts 
by the Pilgrim Fathers. This tract has not 
hitberto been included in Robinson’s collected 
works, as no copy could be met with. Scarcely 
less interesting are Bishop Fisher’s Sermon 
on Quinquagesima Sunday, 1525, directed 
nst the Reformers; and one of the 
two original editions, whether the first or the 
second is uncertain, of Raleigh’s ‘ Discovery of 
Guiana,’ 1594 To these may be added: Kennedy, 
* Theological Epitome or Divine Compend,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1829; Mynshull, ‘ Essay and Uharacter of 
a Prison and Prisoners,’ 1613; Boemus, ‘ Omnium 
Gentium Mores, Leges,’ c,, translated by Edward 
Aston, 1611; ‘ The Hollanders Declaration of the 
Affairs of the East Indies,’ Amsterdam, 1622; and 
of a later period, a spurious continuation of the 
‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ by J. Macintyre, 1682; 
Fuller’s ‘Sermon of Oontentment,’ 1650, exceed- 
ingly rare; and Mr. Baxter’s ‘ Baptised in Bloud,’ 
1675, a fiction apparently circulated to excite 
animosity against the Baptists. 

**In the scarce English literature of the nine- 
teenth century, the most remarkable acquisitions 
have been—the first edition of Oarlyle’s ‘ Sartor 
Resartus,’ issued privately in 1834, immediately 
after its appearance in Fraser’s Magazine ; Dickens's 
address at the Birmingham Polytechnic Institute, 
1844; and three very rare productions of K. L. 
Stevenson : his first printed work, ‘ The Pentland 
Rising,’ Edinburgh, 1866 ; the Edinburgh Magazine, 
1871, with his contributions ; and the original 
edition, printed at Sydney, of his tract on Father 
Damien. 

“The chief acquisition in Bibles is a very 
important one, being a splendid copy of the rare 
fourth German Bible, printed by Johann Sensen- 
schmidt and Andreas Frisner at Nuremberg, about 
1475. This is one of the three rarest editions of the 
sixteen pre-Lutheran German Bibles, and is of 
more importance than any other except the first, 
having appeared with a greatly improved text, 
which was followed in later editions. The Dutch 
Old Testament of 1518, the Strasburg New Testa- 
ment of 1522, the Geneva New Testament of 1553, 
and an English New Testament of 1578, are also 
valuable accessions to the collection of Bibles. _ 

** The acquisition of the fourth German Bible is 
paralleled by that of a Liturgy belonging to 
group of special interest, alike for their extreme 
rarity and their influence upon the English 
liturgy, but until now entirely unrepresented in 
the Museum. This is the group of the seven 
editions of the first recension of the Quignon 
Breviary, all published between February, 1535, 
and July, 1536, and so complstely obliterated by 
the second recension, of which upwards of 
seventy editions were published previous to 
its suppression by Pius V., that copics of 
any of them belong to the greatest raritics of 
liturgical literature, and are almost confined to 

ublic librarics. The copy acquired by the 

useum is of the second edition, Venice, 153. 
No other copy of this is known except that in the 

ion of Dr. Wickham Legg, and used by him 
in the reprint of the Breviary executed at the 
expense of the University of Oambridge ; and even 
this wants a sheet, while the Museum copy 1s 
perfect. On the same occasion was purchased 4 
service-book ,believed to be unique, the ‘ Vigiliae 
Defunctorum’ of the Church of Cologne, printed 
oa vellum at Oologne by Ludwig von Renchen 
about 1485. Important acquisitions have also 
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been made in the Breviary of the Church of Braga, 
Salamanca, 1511, the only one of Portuguese use 
ever printed; and a Greek Horologium, Zanetti, 
Venice, 1546, unknown to and. 

‘‘Three of the purchases in general literature 
are of very special interest:—(1) The second 
edition of Boccaccio’s ‘Decameron,’ printed at 
Mantua by Georg and Paul de Butzbach 


for Petrus Adam de Michaelibus. Only five 
copies are known, and one of these, the 
Althorp copy, is very imperfect. This, like 


the copy of the editio princeps recently acquired by 
the Museum, was in the Sunderland library. It 
is one of the first two books printed at Mantua. 
(2) The ‘Oent Nouvelles Nouvelles,’ printed at 
Paris for Antoine Vérard between 1480 and 1490, 
and differing from the edition of 1486. The 
Museum did not previously any carly 
edition of this celebrated book. (3) A vellum copy 
of the index of Petrus de Bergamo to the works of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, Bologna, 1472—a valuable 
acquisition in every way, but especially interesting 
tothe Museum, from its having been associated, 
as shown by the binding, with the Museum copy 
of the edition of St. Thomas’s works printed at 
Rome in 1570, one of two copies of the largest 
vellum book in the world, presented in 1880 by 
Mr. Coventry Patmore. ‘ : 

“The most important of several interesting 
collections which have been acquired during the 
year is one of upwards of 1,200 papal Bulls and 
other public documents of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, recently purchased in Italy 
by the Earl of Crawford, and given by him in 
exchange for duplicate English broadsides. 
Between 300 and 400 documents of the latter class, 
mostly of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
have also been added to the library. Other 
purchases of this description include a large 
number of legal papers relating to proceedings 
before the Edinburgh Law Courts; an extensive 
series of documents printed privately for the State 
prosecution of Mr. Parnell and others in 1879-80 ; 
proclamations and public notices officially issued 
in the City of Brunswick from 1600 to 1771; the 
general orders of Marshal Beresford to the 
Portuguese army, 1809 to 1823; and broadsides 
and caricatures relating to General Boulanger. A 
highly interesting collection of tracts on Napoleon 
I, chiefly about 1814 and 1815, has been pur- 
chased; as also twenty-one volumes of miscellaneous 
excerpts by Henry Southgate, compiler of ‘ Many 
Thoughts upon Many Things.’ 

“Among curiosities, the first place is due to 
some very remarkable acquisitions connected with 
Oharles I., one being acopy of thesecretinstructions 
to the commissioners appointed for raising a forced 
loan in 1626. No other printed copy is at present 
known to exist; and Mr. Gardiner, while writing 
his history of the time, was obliged to refer to a 
MS. in the State Paper Office. The interest of 

is copy is much enhanced by its being 
addressed to the county of Nottingham, 
where Oharles was destined to commence 
the civil war sixteen years afterwards, and by 
its bearing his signature on the first page of the 
text. With this is to be mentioned a copy of the 
1633 edition of Sternhold and Hopkins’ Psalter, 
bound in silk richly embroidered with silver, with 
portraits of Charles and Henrietta Maria worked 
on the covers, and a bookmark with the motto, 
‘Your captive King from prison bring’; it is 
encloeed in an embroidered silk sachet, and 
accompanied by a pair of richly worked kid gloves. 
The freshness of the objects, which are said to 
have belonged to Mrs. Osborn, one of Queen 
Henrietta’s ladies -in-waiting, is surprising. 
Another acquisition connected in some measure 
with Charles I., is one of the seven extant Scrip- 
tural Harmonies, prepared by the Community of 
Little Gidding, another of which, executed for the 

at his own request, was y in the 
Museum. This is also a Harmony of the Gospels, 
and is that described by Captain Acland-'Proyte in 
the, Transactions of the Society of Antiquaries, for 
December, 1888. It is of special interest from 
having been prepared and bound by Mary Collet 
herself, and from the peculiarity of the binding. 
Among books enriched with MS. notes the 
most remarkable are the copy of Gibbon’s ‘ De- 
cline and Fall,’ given by to his friend M. 


Sévéry, of Lausanne, with several highly inter- 





esting notes in Gibbon’s handwriting near the 
beginning; the copy of Southey’s ‘ History of 
Brazil,’ given by him to Coleridge, with the auto- 
graphs of both, and marginal notes by Coleridge 
in the first volume; the American edition of 
Tennyson's ‘ Maud,’ 1855, with the last stanza of 
the poem as now printed, which did not exist in 
the earlier editions, in the poet’s handwriting, and 
preceded by the commencements of two cancelled 
versions, proving that it was there written down 
for the first time ; Pignatelli, ‘Quanto pit alletti 
la bellezza dell’ anima,’ &c., Rome, 1680, the copy 
of Queen Christina of Sweden, to whom it was 
dedicated, with copious and highly characteristic 
notes in her handwriting; Bishop Squire’s In- 
quiry into the foundation of the English Constitu- 
tion, with copious MS. additions for a second 
edition, which was not published. Another 
remarkable curiosity is the challenge of Mang von 
Hapsberg and others, in the name of Sigismund, 
Archduke of Austria, to Oount Eberhard of 
—e with the latter’s reply, printed in 


** Donations.—The library has received as dona- 
tions an extensive collection of colonial news- 
papers presented by the Oolonial Office; and 
another in continuation of former annual donations, 
from the Royal Colonial Institute; the Sydney 
Atlas, 1844-46, a journal to which the late Robert 
Lowe, Viscount Sherbrooke, was a leading con- 
tributor, with manuccript notes by him, pre- 
sented by Lady Sherbrooke; eight volumes of 
newspaper cuttings relating to the death of Pope 
Pius 1X., presented by F. Justen, Eeq. ; Secretary 
Stanton’s proclamation offering 100,000 dollars 
reward for the apprehension of the assassins of 
President Lincoln, presented by Colonel H. 8S. 
Olcott; proclamations and handbills issued during 
the Vienna revolution of 1848, presented by Lady 
Arthur Ruseell ; and a large number of publica- 
tions relating to Labour, presented by the Royal 
Labour Commissioners, in the course of whose 
proceedings they were collected.’’ 


We append the following, from the report of 
the keeper of British and mediaeval antiquities : 


“The most important acquisition in this [the 
English] section is a prayer-book believed to have 
belonged to Queen Elizabeth, and in a binding of 
gold enamelled. This volume has long been 
known, and was last in the Field collection. The 
book, which measures 3} inches by 3 inches, is 
entitled ‘Morning and Evening Prayer, with 
divers Psaulmes Himmes and Meditacions made by 
the Lady Elizabeth Tirwit; printed by H. Middle- 
ton for Christopher Barker.’ On the back of the 
title are the arms of Falconbridge, Lady Tyrwhitt’s 
maiden name, and at the end is the date 1574. The 
binding is of solid gold, with subjects on the 
sides raised and enamelled. The subjects are the 
Brazen Serpent and the Judgment of Solomon, 
with English inscriptions around ; the back and 
clasps have arabesques with black enamel, and 
there are two loops at the upper edges to attach 
it to a chain worn at the girdle. No other copy of 
the a book seems to be known, and this copy 
has been described by Dibdin and others. Pre- 
sented by Sir A. Wollaston Franks.”’ 








THE HONORARY DEGREES AT CAM- 
BRIDGE. 

THE following are the Latin speeches delivered 

by the Public Orator, Dr. Sandys, at Cam- 


bridge, on August 8, in presenting to the 


- Vice-Chancellor the several recipients of honorary 


degrees on the occasion of the Congress of the 
Institute of International Law. 


Pror. DE BAk, OF GOETTINGEN. 


‘*GERMANORUM e patria, Martis et Minervae sede 
florentissima, omine laeto allatum salvere hodie 
iubemus virum eruditissimum, qui regis nostri 
Wilelmi quarti tempore extremo Hanoveriae natus, 
et tribus deinceps in Universitatibus professor 
nominatus, non modo patriae suae consiliarius sed 
etiam imperii totius senator constitutus est. Quid 
dicam de laboribus eius infinitis plurimos per annos 
iuris gentium privati in provincia exploranda 


| fortiter toleratis? Quid de opere eius maximo tres 








et triginta abhinc annos in lucem edito, et denuo 
quod ad dimidiam eius partem attinet, operi® 
pristini totius ad amplitudinem exaucto ? Operis tam 
ingentis in ipso limine oratoris Romani verba 
inscripta libenter recordamur : —‘ qui civium rationem 
dicunt habendam, externorum negant, ei dirimunt 
communem generis humani societatem.’ Etiam 
een ipsius verba hodie mutuati non minus 
ibenter confitemur, iuris gentium privati studium 
fila tenuissima illa quidem sed ad rerum magnam 
molem sustinendam apta contexere, quorum auxilio 
et mercis et mentis commoda inter populos permu- 
tantur, gentes inter s3 diversae reverentia mutua 
invicem consociantur, pacis denique imperium per 
orbem terrarum ubique confirmatur. Confitemur 
etiam populi fortis e$ prosperi esse, nulla amoris 
proprii sollicitudine excitata, sed patriae amore 
incolumi conservato, advenas non iam hostium sed 
hospitum in loco habere, et orbis terrarum gentes 
vinculis artioribus inter sese coniungere. Ko 
libentius igitur hospitem nostrum honoris causa 
salutamus, Iuris Gentium Instituti quondam prae- 
sidem, professorem illustrem Goettingensem, CAno- 
Lum Lupovicum DE Bar.” 
Pror. De Marrens, or Sr, Pererssurc. 

*RussokuM ex imperio amplissimo legatum ad 
nos missum quam libenter excipimus, quam libenter 
laudamus. Quotiens, patriae in nomine, exteras 
inter gentes, consiliis quantis quam prudenter 
interfuit. In urbe quod Behperenn caput est, olim 
de iure belli, nuper de Afrorum libertate, viris 
summis deliberantibus, quanta cum dignitate imperii 
maximi quasi personam gessit. Idem, ne minora 
commemorem, quanta industria, quanto ingenio, 
foedera omnia Russerum ab imperio cum Europac 
gentibus icta, quot voluminum in serie collegit, 
collecta ordinavit, ordinata historiae luce illustravit. ~ 
Quanta cum voluptate volumina Britannorum 
foederibus reservata, haud ita pridem incohata, ad 
finem felicem perducta videbimus. Interim, aureo 
libello sedecim abhine annos in lucem misso, orientis 
rebus quantum lumen attulerit animo grato recorda- 
mur. Optamus denique ut, salvo Russorum, salvo 
etiam nostro et sociorum nostrorum in Asia imperio, 
terminis utrimque coniunctis et in perpetuum 
stabilitis, nullo certamine commisso, sed populo 
utroque in Asia saltem pariter invicto, 

‘paribus se legibus ainbae 
invictae gentes aeterna in foedera mittant.’ 


‘Duco ad vos pacis ministrum insignem, Luris 


Gentium Instituti quondam praesidis vicarium, 
professorem Petroburgensem, FREDERICUM DE 
MARTENS.” 


Prof. Asser, of Amsterdam, and M. Louis 
Renault, Professor of International Law at Paris, 
were both unavoidably prevented from attending 
to receive their degrees, for which a grace was 
passed in the Senate on May 30. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Bexsics, Gustave. La Question Roumaine et la Lutte des 
races en Onient. Paris: Chailley. 3 fr. 60. 

Genvarat, F. A. La Mélopée antiqu: dans le Chant de 
V’Eglise latine. Paris: Picard. 26 fr. 

Go.psonmipt, A. Der Al ter in Hildesheim u. seine 
Bezieh zur sym! Kirchensculptur d. 12, 
Jabrh. : Siemens. 9M. 

Hensst, H. Ueb. das korinthieche Puteal. Altenburg: 
Schnuphase. 1M. 


THEOLOGY, ETC. 


Awna.ecta bympica medii aevi. XXI. Cantiones et muteti. 
2. Folge. Leipzig: Reisland. 7 M. 
chorum, Rec, E. Woelfflin. Leipzig : 
Teubner. 1M. 60. 


De Leontio Byzantino et de eius doctrina 
Paris: Picard. 6 fr. 


Gerson’s, Ch., des jiidischen Talmud Auslegung u. Wider- 
leguog. Neu bearb. v. J. Deckert. Wien: Kirsch. 3 M. 
Gaunwap, M. Die ennamen d. Alten Testamentes in 
Bedeutung f. die Kenntnis 4. hebriiischen Volks- 
glaubens. Breslau: Koebner. 2 M. 60. 


Kuvecer, H. Ueb. Genesis u. Composition der Halacha- 
Sammlung Edujot. Breslau: Koe . 8 
Sreinmeyer, F.L. Studien iib. den Brief 4. Paulus an die 
Rimer. 11. Berlin: Wiegandt. 2M. 
HISTORY, ET. 
Beninoer, U. Geschichte d. Zofingecvereins. I. 1819-1830. 
Basel : 6M. 


* Ammianus Marcellinus u. die matt 
ar 0 7 Leipzig: Freytag. 20 50. 
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Caretre, BE. Les Assembles provinciales de la Gaule 
Romaine. Paris: Picard. 6 fr. 

Jaxon, J. Die Cisterzienser-Ab&i Bbrach zur Zeit der 

a ie ~~ t- & ” Goldwihrung im 

ALKMANN, Ph. Eng e zur wii 
18. Jahbrh, Strassburg: Triibner. 4 M. 

Larérae, A. L’Europe et le Saint-Sitge 4 l’époque caro- 
lungienne. ire Partie. Le Pape Jean VILL. (872-882). 
Paris: Picard. 7 fr. 60. 

Mianr, C. ae oe Geschichte d. Papstthums. Freiburg- 
i-B. : b x 

Pusurxkationen der Gesellschaft f. rheinische Geschichts- 
kunde. X.2. Akten zur Geschichte der Verfassung u. 
Verwaltung der Stadt Kiln im 14. u. 15. Jahrh. Bearb. 
v. W. Stein. Bonn: Behrendt. 16 M. 

Scumipr, R. B. Kalvinist als kaiserlicher Feldmarachall im 
si Kriege. Berlin: Fussinger. 8 M. 

Brora, B. M. Lebens-Bilder aus d. Serviten-Orden. 4. Bd. 


Innsbruck. 8 
Srupien, archiilogieche, zum christlichen Altertum u. 
ee, ne y. J. Ficker. 1. Hft. Freiburg-i.-B. : 
Wouter, F. A. Diestaatarechtliche Stell Magdeburg: ... 
vom ‘geachichtl. Beginne der Stadt. Magdeburg : Neu- 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Benevixt, M. Die Seelenkunde als reise Erfahrungs- 
wiseenechaft. Leipzig: Reisland. 

Dinara, B. Gesammtcursus der Philosophie. 2. Thi. 
Leipzig: Reisland 9M. 

Haacke, W. Die centgieas « Menschan u. seiner Ideale. 
Jena: Costenoble. 12 


Iwanz vv, N. Der mibroskopische Bau d. | — 


Organs v. Torpedo. Berlin: Friedlinder. 


Jaxvxe.,O. Unter-tertiiire Selachier aus Biidrugsland, 8t. 
Petersburg : rs. 83M. 
Kuonecxen’s, L. erke. Hreg. v. K. Hensel. 1. Bd. 


Leipzig : Teubner, 2 M. 
Ménay, Ch. L gons nouvelles sur l’analsse infinitésimale 
et ses applications géomé¢triques. @e Partie. Paris: 
Gauthbier-Villars. 14 fr. 
Miouart, E. Fiibrer f, Pilzfreunde- Zwickau : Firster. 8 M. 
P.iicxen’s, J., Gesammelte wiesenschsaftliche Abhandlungen. 
1. Bd. Hrag. vy. A. Schinflies. Leipz'g: Teubner. 20 M. 
Bainrianon, F. de. Nouvelle théstie des marées: le mouve- 
ment différentiel. Paris: Berger-Levrault. 6 fe. 
Bricker, P., u. F. Exari. Die Theorie der Parallellinien 
von Kuklid bis auf Gauss. L-ipzig: Teubner. 9 M. 
Venoerrentiicnune d. k. preussischen geoditischen In- 
stitutes. Berlin: Stankiewicz. 20 M. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


Axsonyo christiani Hermippus de astrologia dislogus, edd. 
G. Kroll et P. Viereck. Leipzig: Teubner. 1 M. 80. 
Cauinict de vita 8. Hypatii liber, edd. seminacii philo- 
logorum Bonnensis sodales. Leipzig: Teubner. 38 M. 
Croiset, A. Histoire de la littérature greeque. T 4. Période 
attique: pone, histoire, philosophie. Paris: Fonte- 

moing. 8 fr. 

Dasuian, J. Das Leben u. die Sentenzen d. Philosophen 
Secundus ¢. Schweigsamen, in altarmen. Ueberzetzg. 
Leipzig: Freytag. 8 M. 20. 

Lzo, F. Piautinieche Forschungen zur Kritik u. Geschichte 
der Komidie. Berlin: Wei nm. 138M. 

Max. ‘ Zar * der Reden d. Demosthenes. Leipzig : 

‘ock. 1M. 


Mrver,G. Neugriechische Studien. IV. Die romanischen 
_. im Neugriechischen. Leipzig: Freytag. 


Musict scriptores graeci, recognovit C. Janus. Leipzig: 
Teubner. 9 M : _ 


P.iavuti comoediae. Recensuit et emendavit F. Leo. Vol. I. 
Berlin: Weidmann. 18 M. 

Reon, F. De in praepositionis cum accusativo iunctae apud 
Scnecam usu. Leipzig: Fock. 1M. 20. 

Sxive., A. Handbuch der Shambala-Sprache in Usambara, 
Deutech-Ostafrika. Dresden: Kihler. 4M. 50, 

Sipawamu’s Bach iib. die Grammatik. Uebers. u.s.w. v. 
G. Jahn. 9. B. Berlia: Reuther. 4M. 

Tarvo.et, E. Die romanischen Verwandtschaftsnamen. 
Strassburg : Triibner. 6 M. 

Vera. opera. Apparatu critico in artius contracto iterum 
ue - Ribbesk. Vol. II, et III. Leipzig: Teubner. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE PRIORITY OF MATT. L, Il. 
Reform Club, Pall Mall. 

Since the days of Strauss, the priority of 
Matthew to Mark has found few supporters, 
and this is especially the case with regard to 
Matt. i., ii. The Messianic consecration, so it 
is usually urged, forms an older starting-point 
than the nativity, and Matt. i., ii. has rather 
the character of a post-addition. But allowing 
the validity of these propositions, it does not 
necessarily follow that the author of our Second 
Gospel was ignorant vf the two chapters in 
question. Knowing them to be a post-addi- 
tion, or for other reasons, he might deliber- 
ately revert to the earlier pattern. I subjoin 





some reasons for inferring his acquaintance. 
Firstly, there is the introductory sentence of 
Mark, ‘“ Beginning of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ (the Son of God),” corresponding to the 
introductory sentence of Matthew, ‘‘ Book of 








the generation of Jesus Christ, the Son of 
David.” An evangelist writing for Gentiles 
might well change ‘‘ Book of generation ”’ into 
‘*Gospel,”’ but the reverse process is incon- 
ceivable. And Matt. i. 1 at any rate carries 
with it the genealogy. On the inseparability 
of the genealogy from Matt. i. 18-ii., ses 
AcADEMY, December 15, 1894, 

Secondly, the main stock of Matthew is 
connected with the first two chapters by the 
Old Testament quotations (pref: in the same 
manner as those in Matt. i., ii., tva wAnpwO7 
7d pnév, and stamped with the same peculiar 
character; namely, Matt. iv. 15, 16; viii. 
17; xii. 18-21; xxvii. 9, 10; xiii. 35; xxi. 
5); and although none of these quotations are 
repeated in Mark, yet with regard to Matt. xiii. 
35, xxi. 5, some probable trace of their influ- 
ence may still be detected. For the statement 
in Mark iv. 33, ‘‘ Without a i spake he 
not unto them,” seems to lead up to and 
require the reason, ‘‘ That it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken, I will open My mouth in 
parables,” And if, as generally thought, the 
appearance of a colt in Matt. xxi. 2, 3, 7, is 
due to the prophecy inserted, ‘‘ Riding upon an 
ass, and upon a colt, the foal of an ass,’ an 
ass alone having been mentioned originally, 
then in Mark xi. 2, where the colt is 
mentioned by itself, we have, as Strauss points 
out, a still further development, a develop- 
ment for which the reason is supplied by 
‘* whereon no man ever yet sat.” 

A third Old Testament quotation may be 
noticed in this connexion: ‘‘ The voice of one 
crying,’”? common to Matt. iii. 3 and Mark i. 
2, 3. In this case, indeed, the quotation is not 
marked by that peculiarity of character which 
stamps the quotations above mentioned ; but it 
does not seem quite reasonable to distinguish 
this single one from all the others, and the 
manner of introduction is very similar: obrés 
éorw 5 pnOels bxd Hoalov rod mpophrov A€yortos. 

Thirdly, the word dvaxwpeiv (= to retire) is 
found nine times in the First Gospel—four 
times in Matt. i., ii., and three times out of the 
remaining five in proximity to the allied quota- 
tions above mentioned: namely, Matt. iv. 12, 
xii, 15, xxvii. 5. It may be concluded, then, 
that the word is distinctive of the author of 
Matt. i. ii.; and its presence in Mark iii. 7, 
———s to Matt. xii. 15, points to our 
Second Evangelist’s use of adocument of which 
Matt. i., ii. formed a part. 

Fourthly and chiefly, both the First Gospel 
and the md are, by admission, 
composite. But whatever principle of bisec- 
tion be adopted, it is quite clear, from the 
coincidence of arrangement after the feeding of 
the five thousand, also from coincidence in such 
cementitious es as Matt. xvi. 5-12, 
Mark viii. 14-21, that the work of combination 
was not achieved independently. Which way 
is the debt? The following considerations 
bring it home to Mark : 

(a) Our Second Gospel is characterised, not 
in > but all through, by most distinctive 

e 


style and phraseology. There is, in this 
r t, @ oneness about it which is quite 
lacking in Matthew, and it seems impossible 


that Mark should have been employed in the 
construction of Matthew without any infiltra- 
tion of its peculiarities. 

(o) As regards the blind, deaf, and dumb 
cures, everything in Matthew is in the greatest 
confusion, and in Mark quite clear (Matt. ix. 
27-34, xii, 22-24; Mark vii. 31-37, viii. 22-26), 
and the accounts in Mark exhibit the general 
peculiarities of the Second Gospel in an intense 


degree. 
(c) Similarly, with regard to the cures at 
Gadara and Jericho. The author of the First 


Gospel gives us two demoniacs and two blind | - 


men, evidently because he was perplexed by 
conflicting accounts; and in Mark this duplica- 





tion is corrected, though everything said of the 
pairs is repeated of the single. Is it credible 
that the old error should have been reproduced, 
in face of the definite personal descriptions 
of the demoniac and Bartimaeus in Mark v., x, ? 
(4) ait od Aadotyros in Matthew appears to be 
torial (ix. 18, xii. 46, xvii. 5). But it 
occurs in Mark v. 36, corresponding to Matt. 
ix. 18; and the significance of this fact is 
increased if, with most critics, we t that 
the original situation of the section thus intro- 
duced was not after any utterances of Christ’s, 
but, as in Mark v., adjacent to the return from 
Gadara. 


To enter further into the general question of 
the ae of Mark to Matthew would 
lead far away from the actual matter in point. 
It is only Mark’s posteriority as a combined 
whole that affects'the argument as to Matt. i., ii. 

Such, then, is the case for infering our Second 
Evangelist’s acquaintance with Matt. i., ii, 
The proofs are not strong, but as strong as 
could reasonably be expected, considering 
how lightly Matt. i., ii. is connected with 
the remainder of Matthew. Against it there 
is one argument, and only one: how could he 
have passed by matter so transcendentally 
important? To this the answer is clear. 
There is no evidence that the miraculous con- 
ception was regarded as of such transcendental 
importance at the time our Gospels were 
written. We find Philo s ing of Isaac as 
‘* begotten of God,” conceived by his mother 
without any connexion with Abraham, while 
Paul porte attributes his conception to the 
Holy Ghost (Gal. iv. 24).* No, it is not as the 
corollary of Christ’s divinity that the miraculous 
conception is related in Matt. i., ii., but merely 
as an example of ame wae | fulfilled, among 
other examples of prophecy fulfilled, ‘‘ out of 
Egypt,” ‘‘called Nazarene.” Things being 
so, it is not at all remarkable that the Second 
Evangelist, addressing Gentiles, should brush 
the whole section aside. Davidic descent, virgin 
birth, fulfilment of Old Testament type and 

rophecy—this was nothing to his purpose. 
it was not a book of generation that he had 
taken in hand, but a gospel. 
F, P, BapHAM. 








MARVELL’S SATIRES. 
London: July, 1895. 

Since the publication in the Acapzmy for 
May 4 of some variations in certain of 
Marvell’s pieces, Prof. Dowden has been kind 
enough to lend me a MS. collection of seven- 
teenth century satires in his ion. This 
collection, which isin the handwriting of a con- 
temporary, contains several satires by Marvell, 
and some of the readings given below are 
preferable to any hitherto published. There is 
every reason to _——— that many of these 
pieces, owing to the danger of printing them, 
circulated at the time only in writing or by 
word of mouth; and this circumstance accounts 
for the innumerable variations which are found 
in different versions. It is now practically 
impossible to form an authoritative text. The 
words in Prof. Dowden’s MS, which differ 
from the version in the ‘‘ Muses’ Library ” are 
printed in italics. 


CLARENDON’S HOUSE-WARMING. 
34. To buy us for slaves, and to purchase our 
37. And henceforth the Pharoah that Israel 
oppressed. ; 
40. > could but to build make that policy 
Ww. 





* Of. Eusevius, H.Z., iii. 27; Hippolytus, 2., 
vi. 23; Paeudo-Matthaci Eo. ii., iii. 
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49-52, To geen on this mode, he called in his 


The two Allens, when jovial, they ply him 


with gallons ; 


The two Allens that serve his blind justice 
for balan 
The two 


talons. 
. They approved it thus far, and said it was 
fine 


ce. 
Allens that serve his injuetice for 


But his house then would grow like a 


v ble. 
3. He fiked the advice, and they soon it 
asrayed, 
The presents run headlong to give good 
example, 
So did bribes overload her that Rome once 
betrayed. 
Bring in the whole mi/i of a year ¢o a meal, 
As ai Cheddar club's dairy to the incor- 
porate cheese. 
. As Jove under tna o’erwhelmed the giant. 
. Or else have his right hand chopt off with a 
trowel. 
5. And of matter oe cemented with holy. 
. And shows on the top of the regal go/d ball. 
. Where our idol of state sits adored and 


accursed ; 
And to handsel his altar and nostrils divine 
. Throw dust on its front and blame situation. 
. That for namesakes we may with Hyde Park 
it enlarge, 
And with what convenience he hence, for 
his crimes. 
. When, like the whole ox, for public good 
cheer. 


ADVICE TO A PAINTER. 


. Who all in triumph shall about him sit, 
Abhorring wisdom, and despising wit. 
. To rob their native country of their right. 
. Adoring Rome, with this speech in his mouth. 
. Armed with bold zeal and blessings from 
your hands. 
. I ne’er can fight in such a glorious cause, 
As to destroy their liberties and laws. 
. Parlian ents, precedents, and dull records, 
Shall they even dare to contradict my will. 
. Shall these men dare to think ‘hey shai/ 
decide. 
. You and I say it, therefore ’¢is the best. 
. The wound of which the tainted Churchill 
fades, 
Laid up in store... 
. To find such welcome when you came 60 far ! 
. Had called you to « sound, though petty 
throne. 
. Than in dull hopes of being here a Queen, 
Ere twenty die, and rot before fifteen. 
. Was always thought the gentle, meek and wise; 
But when he came to act on honour's stage. 
. He and his Duke had each too great a mind. 
71. His word is ali his argument, and his book. 
74. In Irish shambles he first learned the 
trade. 
83. Great heroes do get honour by the sword. 
93, Old England on her strong foundation 
stands. 
96. When wiser men her ruin undertook. 


TO THE KING 


. Great Charles, who full of mercy would st 
command. 

. Destroyed by a falee brother, an a friend. 

. Of monarchs murdcrel by an impatient 
heir. 


BRITANNIA AND RALEIGH. 
2. To trembling James, would I had yielded 


mine. 

. These would be blessings in this spurious 

reign (as in ‘* Muses’ Library ”’). 

. Till Howard and Garway shall a bride reject. 
Till golden Osborne cheating shall detect ; 
atheist Lauderdale shall Jove this 

d 


Till Commons’ votes shall cut-nose guards 
disband 


22. Till Oharles loves Parliaments, til] James 
hates Rome. 


. Since Pharoah’s reign, nor to defiled a 
crown. 
I’ th’ sacred ear tyrranic arts they croak. 
Pervert his mind, Ais good intentions 
choke. 
. Leviathans, and absolute commands. 
. In’s left the scales, in’s right hand placed 
the sword. 
To those but tried to separate these two. 
The bloody Scottish chronicle turned o’er. 
- Were hurled to hell, by Jearning tyrant's 


lore. 

- In lofty notes Tudor’s blest reign to sing. 

. Saul’s stormy rage, and checked his black 
disease. 

. So the learn’d bard, with artful song, 
repressed 

The swelling passions of his cankered 

breast. 


. Then to confirm the cure so well begun. 
. How, by her people’s looks (as in 
** Muses’ Library ’’). 
. She mounted up on a triwnphal car. 
. Fair flower-de-Juces in an azure field ; 
Her left arm bears (the ancient Gallic 
shield 
By her usurped); her right a bloody sword. 
. From exhalation bred of blood and tears ; 
Around her Jove’s /oud, ravenous curs com- 


plein. 

- From th’ easy king the Truth’s fair mirror 
took, 

. “ = the ground in spiteful rage it 


roke. 
. If not o’erawed by new-found holy cheat. 
- When all their goblin interest in mankind. 
. ’Tis royal game whole kingdoms to deflower 
(as in ‘*‘ Muses’ Library ”’). 
. Led all by the wise son-in-law of Hyde (as 
in ‘*‘ Muses’ Library ’’). 
. To boys, bawds, whore, was made the public 


game. 
. Mac-James the Irish pagods does adore, 
His French and teagues command on rea 
and shore. 
. And none are left these furies to cast out. 
. If this imperial is/e once taint his blood. 
‘ — be unmixed, lest their contagion 
ste. 
Over the whole. 7h’ elect Jessau line. 
. And shall this sinking, sottish brood evade. 
' wy Beng great patterns such a state I'll 


me. 
. Shall darken story, engross loud-mouthed fame. 
- Tell them the generous loathe their rise to 


owe. 

. Teach them to scorn the Carwells, Pem- 
brokes,.... 

. When with fierce ardour their drave souls 
do burn. 

. With me I'll bring to dry my people’s 


tears ; 
Publicola with healing hands shall pour 
Balm in their wounds, will flitting life 
restore. 
. As Jove’s great son the infested globe did 
free (as in ‘* Muses’ Library ’’). 
. Fo shall my England, 4y a holy war. 
. No poisonous tyrants on thy earth shall live. 


GEORGE A. AITKEN. 








DANTE’S STATEMENT AS TO THE RELATIONS OF 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT WITH THE ROMANS 
(Mon. ii. 9). 

Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks: July 16, 1895. 
In a well-known and very puzzling passage 
in the De Monarchia (ii. 9), which has already 
been discussed in these columns by Dr. Moore 

and myself (ACADEMY, January 17 and 26, 1889), 

Dante says, on the authority of Livy, that 

Alexander the Great sent ambassadors to Rome 

to demand submission, but died in Egypt before 

the reply of the Romans reached him : 


‘* Alexander rex Macedo maxime omnium ad 
palmam Monarchiae propinquans, dum per legatos 
ad deditionem Romancs praemoneret, apud 
Aegyptum, ante Romanorum responsionem, ut 





As a matter of fact, this circumstance is not 
mentioned by Livy, who, on the contrary, 
states his belief that the Romans never so much 
as heard of Alexander—‘‘ ne fama quidem illis 
notum arbitror fuisse”’ (ix. 18). The attribu- 
tion of this piece of information to Livy was 
consequently a slip on Dante’s part. 

Failing Livy, the next most likely authority 

for the statement would be Orosius, of whose 
Historia adversus Paganos, as I have shown 
elsewhere (Romania, No. 95), Dante made 
liberal use throughout his writings. Orosius, 
however, in his account of the death of 
Alexander the Great, makes no mention of the 
Romans. He says: 
**Post quasi circumacta meta de Oceano Indum 
flumen ingressus, Babylonam celeriter rediit. Ubi 
eum exterritarum totius orbis provinciarum legati 
opperiebantur, hoc est Oarthaginiensium totiueque 
Africae civitatum, sed et Hispanorum, Gallorum, 
Siciliae, Sardiniaeque, plarimae praeterea partis 
Italiae. Tantus timor in summo oriente constituti 
ducis populos ultimi occidentis invaserat, ut inde 
peregrinam toto mundo cerneres l-gationem, quo 
vix crederes perveniese rumorem. Alexander vero 
apud Babylonam, cum adhuc sanguinem sitiens 
male castigata aviditate ministri insidiis venenum 
potasset, interiit ’’ (iii. 20, §§ 1-4). 


After a long search, I think I have at length 
discovered the origin, so far as Dante is con- 
cerned, of the statement which he attributes to 
Livy. In the Chronicle of Bishop Otto of 
Freising, with which there is good reason for 
supposing Dante to have been acquainted (see 
A. J. Butler’s Dante: his T'imes and his Work, 
p- 5), the death of Alexander is thus related : 


** Alexander totius Orientis potitus victoria, dum 
Romam qucque cum universo Occidente sibi 
subjugare parat, ab India revertitur in Babylonem, 
ubi exterarum gentium ex toto pene orbe ac 
ultimo Occidente, id est ab Hispanis, Gallis, 
Germania, Affrica, ac ferme omni Italia legati sibi 
occurrerunt, ut inde venisse cerneres legationem, 
quo vix tam parvo tempore crederes etiam rumorem 
perveniese. Et mirum dictu, tantus timor totum 
invaserat orbem, ut cum per 12 tantum imperasset 
annos, in summo Oriente constituto ultimi Occi- 
dentis populi timore conterriti legatos mitterent 
pacemque peterent. Alexander ergo in Babylone 
positus, die, tempore ac loco sibi a simulacris solis 
et lunae in India praefixis, ministri insidiis veneno 
interiit ’’ (ii. 25). 

This account, which is obviously based upon 
that of Orosius, differs from the latter in the 
important particular that here we get the 
explicit statement that Alexander was 
meditating the subjugation of Rome, precisely 
the detail which strikes the attention in Dante’s 
statement. 

It may be objected that, though Otto and 
Dante are in agreement in that particular, they 
are, on the other hand, at variance with regard 
to the place where Aiexander died, since Otto 
says he died at Babylon, while Dante says he 
died in Egypt. This discrepancy, which at 
first sight certainly might seem fatal to the 
theory that Otto was Dante’s authority, can be 
easily explained on the hypothesis that Dante, 
remembering that Alexander was buried in 
Egypt (he quotes Lucan to prove it in the very 
next paragraph of this same chapter of the 
De Monarchia), here, a8 apparently elsewhere, 
confused the ancient Assyrian Babylon with 
Babylon (Old Cairo) in Egypt. A confusion 
between the two Babylons is almost certainly 
responsible for the statement (Jn/. v. 60) to the 
effect that Semiramis : 

** Tenne la terra che il Soldan coregge,”’ 


i.e., was mistress of the land ruled over by the 
Sultan—viz., Egypt. C/. Mandeville: 


‘The Lond of Babyloyne, where the Sowdan 
dwellethe comonly ... . is not that gret Baby- 
loyne, where the Dyversitee of Langages was 
first made . . . . when the grete Tour of Babel 





| Livius narrat, in medio quasi cursu collapsus est.”’ 


was begonncn to ben made.’* 
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Also Otto of Freising : 
**Ea quae nunc vulg> Babylonia vocatur, non 
super Kufraten .... sed super Nilum circiter 
sex diaetas ab Alexandria posita est, ipsaque est 
Memphis, a Cambyse filio Cyri olim Babylonia 
vocata. Et ibi rex Aegyptiorum, quamvis caput 
regni sui Alexandria sit, propter ortum baleami 
morari dicitur’’ (vii. 3). 

Benvenuto da Imola notices the confusion, 

but tries to explain it away by suggesting that 
Dante meant to imply that Semiramis extended 
her empire so as to include Egypt as well as 
Assyria : 
**Tstud non videtur aliquo modo e stare, quia 
de rei veritate Seuieeania ehaquits tonal ‘illam 
Babiloniam, quam modo Soldanus corrigit ... . 
ad defensionem autoris dico, quod autor noster 
vult dicere quod Semiramis in tantum ampliavit 
regnum, quod non solum tenuit Babiloniam 
antiquam sed etiam Egiptum, ubi est modo alia 
Babilonia.”’ 

The supposition that Dante’s statement about 
Alexander was derived from Otto receives 
some support from the fact (which may, how- 
ever, be a mere coincidence) that the lines from 
Ennius (‘‘Nec mi aurum posco,” &c.), quoted 
by Dante in the next chapter of the De 
Monarchia (ii. 10), are also quoted by Otto in a 
passage (ii. 32) about Pyrrhus a few pages 
after his account of Alexander’s death. I may 
add that the ultimate source of the quotation 
from Enonius in both cases is undoubtedly the 
De Ojfficiis (i. 12) of Cicero. 

PAGET TOYNBEE. 


A LOST FRENCH WORD. 
Oxford: July 29, 1895. 

It has always seemed strange to me that the 
Latin Jacus has not left in Modern French a 
descendant formed on the analogy of such 
words as jecus (jeu) locus (lien) by dropping 
the medial c. It was accordingly with great 
pleasure that, some two years ago, I discovered 
that, though Modern French has lost such a 
word, it is just possible that Old French pos- 
sessed one; and as this word, whatever its 
derivation be, does not occur in Godefroy or 
Littré, I think it is worth while registering its 
usage. Here are twelve instances all taken from 
the first few chapters of the early thirteenth cen- 
tury translation of William of Tyre, Book III. 
I give the original Latin in the first quotation 
just to prove the meaning of the word. 


(1) Latin Text. (1) French Translation. 

c. i, Lacus multae lati- uns /ais...mout lez 
tudinis et longitudinis. | et mout lons. 

(2) c. i. li foseé 1é et parfont et plein de l’eue 

del /ai et d’autres fonteines. 

(3) c. ii. li granz /ais qui touchoit 4 la vile. 

(4) c. ii. Nostre gent . . . ne le pooient le Jai 

deffendre. 

(5) c. iii. ,o message Soliman vindrent par le 

ar. 

(6) c. v. — fu toute enclose fors devers le 

ar. 

(7) c. vi. il veoient chascun jor venir en la vile 

viandes fresches . . . parmi le /ai. 

(8) c. vii. Comment li Ohrestion garnirent le Jai 

de Nique. 

(9) c. vii. Ces nés furent . . . mises el Jai. 

(10) c. vii. puis les envoierent el /ai. 
(11) c. viii. leur nés aloient 4 bandon parmi le Zai. 
(12) c. xi. si se mist el Jai. 

I regret to add that, so far as my own 
reading goes, this word is not of common 
occurrence in Old French literature—as, indeed, 
its omission from Godefroy would seem to 
show. Will not some philologist who can 
speak with authority tell us how it comes to 
= that Jac has so completely ousted Jais ? 

ittré, I notice, gives only one instance of the 
former word in the twelfth century. It was 
certainly more common than this in the thir- 
teenth. And, of course, Littré'’s silence is 
nothing to rely on even as regards the twelfth, 











My object in writing is merely to call atten- 
tion to the existence of the word Jais. Its 
etymology I leave to professed philologists. 
The —— —- of a to ai — to me the 
only difficulty of importance. we su 
it to be derived from or capeaiete lacus, ie this 
a case of (1) ac = ai as in braca = braie; or 
(2) of a = ai as in placere = plaisir? I sup- 
pose no quite satisfactory analogy could be 
drawn from such “‘ protected ’’ forms as factum 
= fait, lact-(em) = lait, &e. 

T. A. ARCHER. 








WRITING IN HOMER, 
Fen Ditton, Cambridge: Aug. 5, 1895. 

I am sorry that I did not make my meaning 
clear to Mr. Butler. I shall now try and 
render perfectly plain the issues between us. 

(1) Mr. Butler says ofuara Adypa do not refer 
to any kind of writing, but are identical with 
ojua of 1. 176, and mean letter of introduction, 
the plural being used for the singular under 
the exigency of the metre. I maintain that 
the plural ofuara can only be used =a docu- 
ment, because the document is conceived as 
made up of a number of individual symbols, 
just as the Lat. litterwe = an epistle, because it 
is composed of many individual litterae (letters 
of the alphabet). I shall take the case of 
yedupe (in reference to writing, not painting). 
ypduua — (1) a scratch or letter of the alphabet ; 
(2) the plural ypduuara = a document, as being 
made up of ypduuara (letters of alphabet, just 
like Lat. litterae = epistle) ; (3) ypeduua wool as 
a collective noun = a document. Now, when 
we meet 7a ypduuara, clearly meaning a single 
document, in Herodotus or other prose writers, 
we do not consider it the plural of 7d ypduya — 
documents, the plural being used for singular 
under the exigency of metre, but as the plural 
of 7d ypduua — letter of the alphabet. 

ojua in Homer means (1) any kind of mark; 
(2) of,ara (plural) =a document; (3) cijua 
(Il. 176) used as collective noun = a document. 
Of what is ojuara (1. 168) the plural ? Unques- 
tionably of cjza = a single mark. If cfuara, 
then, = a document, it does so exactly in the 
same way as Ta ypduuara and litterae have that 
meaning. But this presupposes the existence 
of a number of separate symbols; which, in 
the case of cjuara Abypa, must be either picto- 
graphic or alphabetic. 

Exigency of metre can hardly be called into 
service in the case of ojuara Adypa, The poet 
would not have had any difficulty in finding an 
adjective which would have fitted the end of 
the hexameter, and enabled him to use cjua in 
the singular. 

In quoting Séuara and uéyapa as cases of the 
use of plural for singular, Mr. Butler did 
exactly what I expected. They are the very 
class of cases to which I referred in my previous 
letter. %dauara can be used = a house, on the 
very same principle on which ypduuara — a 
document. A house is an aggregate of chambers, 
the original house being but a single chamber. 
The same principle is seen in ofa, the well- 
known use of olxo: and 3éu0: in tragedy, and in 
Lat. aedes = a dwelling-house, the singular 
being always kept for the house of a god 
(originally a single room). What Mr. Butler 
has to do is to quote examples of other nouns, 
such{as Bois, trxos, Baciveds, the plurals of which 
can be used to denote a single individual of the 
class. Metrically this would have often been 
convenient; but does it ever occur? It cannot 
be said that in the case of neuters such a use of 
plural for singular is permitted, for ola: and 
aedes evince the contrary. 

(2) If ohare of Ji. vi. 168, mean some kind 
of writing, as has been held by the scholars, 
these ochuara represent either pictographs or 
alphabetic symbols. I maintain that the use of 


ojua, whenever it is found in connexion with 





writing—as in the cases I quoted of the oldest 
inscribed Greek coin, the seal of Thyrsis, the 
shields of the heroes in Aeschylus, where it 
always refers to pictorial representation as con- 
trasted with ypduuara — alphabetic symbols— 
makes it comer that the ofuata Avyoa were 
pictographic rather than alphabetic. 

It lies, then, with Mr. Butler to show that 
when ojxa is used in connexion with docn- 
ments, it refers to actual alphabetic writing, 
and not rather to some pictorial device, as on a 
seal, which accompanies the writing. 

WitiiAm RipGEway, 








SCIENCE. 


THE AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


WE have received the Transactions of the 
American Philological Association for 1894 
(London: Edward Arnold). The volume con- 
tains (1) five papers printed in full, and (2) a 
report of the proceedings of the twenty-sixth 
annual session, held at Williamstown in July, 
1894, with an analysis of most of the papers 
then read. 

The following are the five papers printed at 
length in the first part of the volume, or 
Transactions proper. Dr. Charles Knapp, of 
Barnard College, discusses the use of preposi- 
tions in Aulus Gellius where the case-form by 
itself would have been amply sufficient to 
express the meaning. After a general intro- 
duction, he deals with each preposition separ- 
ately. Prof. F. G. Moore, of Dartmouth 
College, collects a very elaborate array of 
passages to illustrate the two cognate phrases 
urbs aeterna and urbs sacra. The former is 
found first in Tibullus (ii. v. 23), Ovid (Fasti, 
iii. 72), and Frontinus; but not again in 
literature until the time of Ausonius, 
Ammianus, and Symmachus. It is rare in 
inscriptions, but very frequent on coins. Its 
adoption as an official formula seems to be 
due to Hadrian. The epithet sacra was first 
used by Severus, and was afterwards carried 
over to Constantinople. Prof. C. Forster 
Smith, of Wisconsin, deals with some poetical 
constructions in Thucydides: such as his use of 
prepositions, the dative of the agent, verbals in 
-réa and neuter plurals, neuter adjective or 
participle for abstract noun, and substantive 
used adjectivally. Mr. Charles P. G. Scott, 
of New York, contributes a third of his in- 
structive and entertaining papers on ‘ English 
Words which have gained or lost an Initial 
Consonant by Attraction.” In the main, this 
is supplementary to his former papers and 
deals largely with personal names. In par- 
ticular, we may notice an abundant collec- 
tion of proper names formed from the Welsh 
patronymicap or ab. Badham, Binyon, Barry, 
Pye, Bethell, Bryce, Brodrick, Prothero are 
all probably derived from this source. To 
confirm his ty of ‘‘ cockney ” = cock 
+ nay (= an egg), he now quotes a seven- 
teenth century example of ‘a negg,” from 
Aubrey, and he age that ‘‘ birdseye” may 
be “‘bird’s egg.” Mr. Scott appends a number 
of etymological conclusions, of which we can 
only quote a few : 

‘**(1) An etymological fact known to be true of 
several words may be found to be true of a great 
many words, if the law inferred from the few 
known instances be systematically applied to all 
words of apparently similar condition and age. 

‘*(2) The application of the inferred law to 4 
particular case ought not to be neglected because 
of superficial improbability in that case. In etymo- 
logy, as in other fields of research, it is highly 
probable that improbable things will occur. 

(3) “The etymological probabilities as to the 
origin of a word or phonetic changes therein are 
not exhausted by an examination of the word and 
its elements, however minute the examination may 
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be. The words or phonetic elements which, either 
in present or in past use, regularly or frequently 
precede or follow it in set phrases or regular dis- 
course, must be considered, and the probable or 
possible effects of Attraction or other Interference 
taken inte account. 

(4) ‘* Interference, under which general term I 
include Attraction, Analogy, Assimilation, Con- 
formation, and other influences external to the 
words affected, has played a greater part in Englich 
than has heretofore been ised. 

(5) ‘* Household 
clipping or abbreviating constantly recurring 
words, —_ -~ the name of — of io — 
has affec e ish language from the begin- 
ning of the Middle English period. 

. * * 


(8) ‘* Attraction and nearly all the other forms 
of Interference take place within the English pale, 
and are due to English words. Of foreign in- 
fluence there is almost none. 

(9) *‘ Hence, apparent changes not known to be 


due to foreign causes are bably due to Inter- 
ference within English, and most y to Attrac- 
tion or Conformation. 

* * e 


(13) ‘On the other hand, one may lose by 
hesitation. Experience may palsy zeal. The pride 
of doubt is less noble than the zeal of belief. 
Discoveries are not made by men who will not 
move until they are certain. He finds who seeks; 
and the gate will open to him who knocks, though 
he knock in the dark. 

(14) ** That method of etymology which consists 
of systematic enumeration and classification of 
words and forms treated, with dated proof-texts, 
is the one that produces the largest and the most 
trustworthy results, Citation of the opinions of 
other scholars, or dissent therefrom, without such 
enumeration and proof-texts, is practically value- 
less. It does not add to knowledge or establish 
truth.” 


Prof. Alfred Gudeman, of Pennsylvania, who 
has already written about literary frauds among 
the Greeks (Classical Studies in Honour of 
Henry Drisler), now deals with literary frauds 
among the Romans, and promises a third paper 
on the Latin yevderiypapa which owe their 
existence to the scholars of the Renaissance. 
He mentions, of course, the Libri of Numa, 
the Libri Lintei, and Leges Regiae, and 
the Laudationes Funebres; but none of 
these have passed into literature. Passing 
by the Disticha Catonis and the frauds 
of Fulgentius, some space is devoted to ex- 
amining the stories of the Trojan War, attri- 
buted to Dictys and Dares, and their Greek 
sources, which were so popular in the Middle 

Then we have a discussion of those 
numerous works, originally anonymous, which 
have come to be ascribed to some famous 
author, such as the Pseudo-Vergiliana. Prof. 
Gudeman strongly contests the authenticity of 
the epitaph on themselves by the three poets— 
Naevius, Plautus, and Pacuvius—which have 
been preserved by Aulus Gellius; and he 
places in the same category the epitaph of 
Ennius, which Cicero quotes. Again, he differs 
from the received opinion, in refusing to accept 
the explanation of Aulus Gellius, that the 
spurious plays ascribed to Plautus were really 
written by another dramatist of the name of 
ay 

e further give a summ of the papers 
which eno tuhely reported in the Prosidinds, er 
second half of the volume. Prof. Edwin W. Fay, 
of the Washington and Lee University, submits a 
novel interpretation of the Song of the Arval 
Brothers, on the assumption that it is a totemic 
charm against fever, and compares a similar 
charm in the Atharva Veda; he also, mainly on 
etymological grounds, maintains that the 
Greeks worshipped their ancestors, as the 
Romans did the Manes and the Hindus the 
Pitres. Mr. Charles P. G. Scott, of New York, 
has one of his learned but quaint papers on 
‘ omission” asa means of phonetic represen- 
tation in English, which we are unable to 





summarise. Dr. Guy V. Thompson, of Yale, 
discusses the functions of the Polemarch at 
Athens, with reference to a passage in the 
*A@nvalwy Tlod:tefa, Prof. F. D. Allen, of 
Harvard, thinks that the following points 
seems to be established by the discovery of the 
Hymn to Apollo at Delphi : 

** first, the possibility of combining diatonic and 
chromatic (or enharmonic) music in one and the 
same composition; and secondly, the possibility 
of temporary modulation into related keys, affected 
partly by the use of the dieCevyuévey and the 
curvnupévwy forms of the scales within the same 
composition, and partly by the introduction of 
alien tones not included in either of these forms.’’ 


Prof. James M. Garnett, of Virginia, presi- 
dent of the Association, took for the subject of 
his address “The Progress of English 
Philology,” understanding by that term “all 
that relates to the investigation, the study, 
and the teaching of the English language in 
its widest sense, both in itself and in its relation 
to cognate lan and to the general science 
of language.” In particular, he called attention 
to the rapid multiplication of English professor- 
ships; and he remarked upon the tendency in 
~ ha States deol te the chair of 

gli anguage (includi hilology) from 
the chair of literature, «which is ge er 
mark of progress, as it widens and deepens the 
study of both.” He further said: 

“The critical and philological method, long 
spied so aes Inga, ha been ape 

e modern an e 7 
We have learned to value the dimipline theseby 
furnished, and to know that, while students are 
acquiring a thorough and accurate knowledge of 
their own language, they are undergoing a mental 
discipline equal to that supplied by the study of 
any other language; and that for some this must 
serve as the only linguistic discipline that they will 
ever receive.” 

Prof. W. 8. Scarborough, of Wilberforce— 

who is, we believe, a negro—concludes, from 
an examination of passages in the classics, 
that Seixvov, like cena, varied as to time from 
noon to midnight, and possibly later, as in the 
case of banquets or feasts which are not 
ordinary meals; so also &prov, like prandium, 
varied from early morn to mid-day. Dr. Charles 
Knapp, of Barnard College, discusses Horace 
Car. III., xxx. 10-14, as illustrated by Martial, 
i. 61. Prof. W. B. Owen, of Lafayette College, 
examines the speeches in the Agricola of 
Tacitus, with reference to verbal duplicates and 
the libration of sentences. Prof. John H. 
Wright, of Harvard, submits some critical notes 
on Sophocles. Prof. J. R. Wheeler, of Ver- 
mont, shows that the two maps of Athens left 
by Coronelli, the Venetian cosmographer of 
the seventeenth century, have no independent 
value, but are only copies. Prof. John 
Williams White, of Harvard, contends at some 
length that the Opisthodomus on the Acropolis 
at Athens was not a part of some existing 
temple, but a separate building complete in 
itself. Prof. Minton Warren, of Johns Hopkins, 
examines the two following literary judgments 
in Fronto: 
“Tn tis autem quis ignorat ut gracilis sit 
Lectin, Albucius - adieu "Lacntien 
mediocris Pacubius, inaequalis Accius, Ennius 
multiformis ? “a riam quoque scripsere 
Sallustius structe, Pictor incondite, Olaudius 
lepide, Antias invenuste, Sisenna longinyue, verbis 
Cato multijugis, Coelius singulis.”’ 

Prof. E. G. Sihler, of New York, discusses 
Velleius Paterculus, as regards his attitude 
towards contemporary and preceding historians 
(especially Livy), and also from the point of 
view of style. Dr. W. N. Bates, of Harvard, 
attempts to settle the vexed question of the 
date of the poet Lycophron. He contends that 
Lycophron was born between 325 and 320 B.c., 
wrote his ‘“ Alexandra” about 295, was ap- 
pointed to arrange the comedies in the Alex- 





andrian Library in 285-4, began to flourish as 
a tragic poet about 280, and continued as such 
down to the time of his death, which must have 
occurred before 250. 

Prof. Karl P. Harrington applies Lucian 
Miiller’s tests to the Saturnians of Livius 
Andronicus and Naevius, with the result of dis- 
proving his quantitative theory; and suggests 
that, after all, the Saturnian metre may have 
been only rhythmical prose. Prof. F. A. 
March of Lafayette College, contributes two 

pers: on ‘Time and Space in Word- 

mcepts,” and on “The Eye and Ear in 
ing to Read.” He also reported as 
chairman of the committee on spelling reform : 


“‘The American Medical Editors’ Association 
unanimously resolved to carry out in practice (1) 
the use of ¢ for < and «, as in hemorrhage, fetus, 
&c.; (2) the rules for spelling chemic terms 
advised by the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, dropping terminal ¢ in 
many words; (3) the dropping of redundant a/ 
from adjectives, such as chemical, biological, &e. ; 
(4) the spelling of meter, center, &c. ; honor, color, 
&e. ; program, &c. 

**The Stenographers’ Oongress at Ohicago, 
July 21, voted that papers red at the Congress 
might be printed in amended spelling. The 
Business Educators" meeting past a similar vote 
at the same date.” 

Dr. Maurice M. Mather discusses the fact 
that, regularly in Roman poets before the 
Christian era and sometimes also in later 
writers, compounds of jacio in the present 
tenses, having prefixes ending in a consonant, 
show that aouie lable long. Prof. J. H. 
Wright, of Harvard, describes and explains a 
votive tablet to Artemis Anaitis and Mén 
Tiamu, now in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, which probably came from Kula in Asia 
Minor. Prof H. C. Elmer, of Cornell, main- 
tains a novel view with regard to the origin and 
force of the gnomic aorist in Greek, as express- 
ing an act in the present, with the idea of 
progress left out. Finally, Dr. Mortimer 
Lamson Earle, of Barnard College, would thus 
emend the first three verses of the Jon of 
Euripides : 

“ArAas, 5 xaAdKéous vorois ovpavod 
¢ épwy marady dyno, ke Tpiady Oeav 
pias Epvoe Maiav. 

In conclusion, we may mention that the mem- 
bers of the American Philological Association 
now number nearly four hundred ; that sixty- 
four institutions subscribe for its publications ; 
and that these are also sent gratuitously to 
thirty-seven libraries, and to eleven journals in 
Europe. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Pror. Ramsay has been elected a corre- 
sponding member of the Académie des Sciences, 
in the department of chemistry. 
Tue late John Bell Sedgwick, of Regent’s- 
rk, has bequeathed £300 to the Royal 
Enstitution, in aid of the fund for the promo- 
tion of experimental research. 


Mr. JAsEz Hoaa has presented to the Royal 
College of Surgeons sixteen daguerreotypes of 
hysicians, surgeons, and others, mostly taken 
y himself in the early forties, nine volumes 
of scientific pamphlets, and a portrait in oil of 
a surgeon, name unknown, date 1677. 


WE quote the following from Nature: 


“Mr. W. Saville-Kent, who has recently re- 
turned from Western Australia, has presented and 
otherwise placed at the disposal of the trustees of 
the British Museum a further collection of Madre- 
porarian corals and sponges collected by him on 
the —e_- yo —— of the to ee 
colony. The se udes many new species 

sposinene calculated to prove attractive exhibits 
in the public galleries. With this latest addition 
included, the Natural History Museum becomes 
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possessed of the most complete collection of 
Australian ;Madre that has yet been 
brought together, and which now com 
typical examples collected by the same authority 
from every region of the extensive coral-producing 
waters of the Australian continent. Mr. Saville- 
Kent will probably be for the next few 
months in the compilation of a book 
generally with the more interesting natural history 
observations and investigations he has recorded 
and prosecuted during the past ten years while 
Ss the appointments of Oommissioner of 
Fisheries to the several Governments of Queens- 
land, Tasmania, and Western Australia.”’ 


The following grants have been made by the 
council of the Chemical Society on the recom- 
mendation of the research fund committee: 
£30 to Messrs. J. J. Hummel and A. G, Perkin, 
for the investigation of certain natural colour- 
ing matters; £10to Dr. H. Ingle, for the pur- 
chase of various aldehydes, ketones, and 
hydrazine to continue his work on stereo- 
isomeric osazones; £10 to Dr. J. J. Sud- 
borough, to continue his work on diortho- 
substituted benzoic acids; £15 to Mr. E. 
Haworth, for the synthesis of an acid having 
the composition C,H, ,(COOH),, and the com- 
parison of its properties with those of cam- 
phoric acid; £5 to Mr. R. E. Doran, for a 
research on the preparation of mustard oils by 
the reaction of chlorocarbonic esters with lead 
thiocyanate; £15 to Dr. W. A. Bone, to con- 
tinue a research on the substituted succinic 
acids, and on the behaviour of various trim- 
ethylene compounds on treatment with the 
sodium compound of ethylic malonate; £10 to 
Dr. B. Lean, to extend his work on the deriva- 
tives of ethylic butane tetracarboxylate ; £20 
to Dr. J. Walker, for an investigation of the 
conditions of equilibrium between the cyanates 
and the corresponding ureas. 





REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


Anoto-Russian Lirzrary Socrery.—(Imperial 
Institute, Tuesday, August 6.) 


E. A. Cazaret, Esq., ident, in the chair.—Oap- 
tain O. P. Lynden-Bell, East Surrey Regiment, gave 
a lecture entitled ‘‘ Glimpses of Russia, with some 
Account of her Army.”” He grouped his subject 
under four heads: St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
Country Life, and the Russian Army. By means of 
slides, specially made for the lecture, the Ne 
Prospect, the Neva, St. Isaac’s, Kazan Cath ° 
the Hermitage, the Winter Palace, and other 
rominent a in the great northern city were 
rought vividly before the audience. Ooming to 
Moscow by the Nicholaiefeky railway, the Oriental 
character of the ancient capital is at once evident. 
Instead of the rectangular style of Europe, of 
vast squares and trim boulevards, one sees the 
countless mosque-like domes of an Eastern city. 
There is less admixture, too, of the German element, 
and the Russian is seen in his true character. 
Leaving the towns, the lecturer showed some 
otographs and sketches of village life. It must 
remembered that 90 cent. of the inhabitants 
live in the country, so that, to study national life, 
one must needs live some time in the 68. 
He paid a high tribute to the universal kindness 
and politeness of the Russian people, and remarked 
upon their high appreciation o land and of 
everything English. The occasional hostile utter- 
ances of the Russian press are merely a v 
> — ~ by a great deal = abuse whic 
p newspapers ut Russia, 
much of it at the inatigation of Nihilists who have 
left their country for their country’s good ; and it 
cannot be considered at all representative of the 
attitude of mind a by the Russian nation as 
a whole towards England. Turning to the army, 
he showed many a photographs of Russian 
soldiers from Europe, the Caucasus, Turkestan, and 
Bokhara, and five of — interest exhibiting the 
fortifications and defenders of the Pamir post, 
—Oolonel John Davis expressed his sympathy with 
the lecturer’s appreciation of the kindliness of the 


Russian nation, which was misunderstood and 
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maligned in this country. He described his pre- 
sentation to the late Czar, and earnestly hoped that 

land and Russia would come to a permanent 
un ding for the maintenance of peace and 
the spread of civilisation among Eastern nations. 
—General Lynden-Bell (the lecturer’s father) 
described the hardships of the Orimean Cam: . 
and the distaste with which the war was viewed by 
both Russians and Englishmen. He considered 
that friendly relations would be for the benefit of 
all concerned, and every collision might be avoided. 
—The president returned the h thanks of the 
meeting to Captain Lynden-Bell for his lecture ; 
and the latter, in his conclu speech, dwelt 
again on the goodnature of the Russian people, 
and their ct for English individual character, 
notwithstanding political friction and opposing 
interests, 





FINE ART. 


A History of Monetary Systems. By 
Alexander Del Mar. (Effingham, Wilson 
& Co.) 


Tr is seldom that the reviewer comes across 
such a thoroughly empty and wrong-headed 
book as this. It is an attempt by an 
author, whom it is not too strong a term to 
describe as an autolatrous sciolist, to set 
right such persons as “‘ the Prussian savant 
Mommsen,” Edward Augustus Freeman, 
and the staff of the British Museum coin- 
room, on such points as the constitutional 
forms of Rome, the theory of the Holy 
Roman Empire, and the origins of coinage 
respectively. 

n form the book consists of an endeavour 
to prove that the coinage of gold has been 
throughout history ‘‘ a sacerdotal ee 
and that the striking of it has always been 
regarded as a ree function. This theory 
Mr. Del Mar has picked up from Lenor- 
mant’s articles on Greek temple-money, 


expanding the latter’s view that some coins | . 


were struck in sacred precincts into a dicta- 
torial assertion that a// money from the 
commencement of state issues down to the 
year 1204 a.p. was so produced. The 
theory is supported by a number of far- 
fetched and inconclusive arguments, of 
which we have culled the more absurd and 
amusing specimens in a later paragraph. 
All the arguments, however, are directed 
to advocate a practical end, not merely to 
establish a historical theory ; and this end is 
to prove that the free coinage of the precious 
metals is a pernicious economic heresy, and 
that all states can settle the value of money 
for themselves by limiting the number of 
tokens they set in circulation. ‘‘ The state 
must stop that melting down and shipping 
to and fro of the metals, which lie at the 
base of monetary disturbance” ; and ‘“‘ when 
the state, and not the money-changer, shall 
control its issues,” then values will be fixed, 
national bankruptcies cease to occur, and 
prosperity reign from China to Peru. For 
6 ee is not an attribute of things, it is 
a numerical relation, and such a relation 
cannot be accurately measured without the 
use of numbers limited by law.” 

It is not with Mr. Del Mar’s theory that 
we intend to deal, but with his preposterous 
set of arguments in favour of it. He com- 
mences with the astounding statement that 
coined money was invented in India, as is 
shown by the word dinara being adopted by 
Western peoples for money. For Mr. Del 
Mar seriously believes t dinara has 





nothing to do with the Roman denarivs, 
but came to the West from the East. But, 
though India coined money first, all writers 
from Herodotus to Mr. B. V. Head are to 
blame for saying that Greece coined nothing 
before the year 700 s.c. Her earliest coins 
ascend to prehistoric antiquity, for 


“ Pinkerton Jamieson and Pococke have proved 
that Hellas was conquered and colonised by 
the Scythians, whose paternity their colonists 
did not care to acknowledge, but instead 
created a fabulous ancestry of their own, 
The earliest money of Hellas is said by Pollux 
to have been issued by Ericthonius, King of 
Athens, during the sixteenth century 23.0, 
Eric is a Scythian name, but Ericthonius is a 
myth.” 

The Scythians who invaded Greece “ were 
freemen, and used leather money” ; but 
Plutarch and Sophocles prove the existence 
of gold and silver coins before the Trojan 
war! We wonder that, when quoting such 
good authorities from the eleventh century 
B.0., Mr. Del Mar did not at once refer to the 
Talmud, where he will find elaborate de- 
scriptions of the money issued by Adam 
and by Noah. 

Herodotus, it is true—poor, purblind man 
—says that the Lydians first struck money, 
and that Pheidon first introduced it into 
Hellas. ‘‘ But this statement is contradicted 
by Pollux [ foruit a.p. 180], who speaks of 
both Greek and Etruscan coins current at an 
earlier period—namely the coins attributed 
to Ericthonius, and those stamped with 
the two-faced Janus.” Plutarch, moreover, 
(floruit a.p. 130) says that Theseus struck 
many stamped with an ox. ‘‘ Now,” says 
Mr. Mar, “I contend that their testi- 
mony is quite as valid as that of Herodotus 
. . indeed, itisa t deal better.” With 
such views of the value of historical evidence, 
our author easily enough comes to con- 
clusions such as the following : 


ee? eee 


— 


‘The Veneti monopolised the commerce of the 
Levant and India in the twelfth century 3.c.” 
‘* The earliest money of Rome was the ace grave 
[sic], but it was represented in circulation by 
leather notes.” ‘If there was any depart- 
ment of the Roman Government which, more 
than any other, enjoyed the privilege of coining 
gold, it was the pontificate rather than the 
imperium. But that the Roman coins were 
struck by pontifical authority does not appear 
to have been suspected by Mommsen, the learned 


Weshould imagine that it did not ; for, save 
Mr. Del Mar’s own assertion that this was 
so, there is not a single statement to that 
effect in any author, ancient or modern. 
Of course, too, Mr. Del Mar mixes up the 
title of imperator, with which the victorious 
general was saluted by his army, with the 
imperium conferred on magistrates by a /¢z 
euriata. But better men than he have done 
that before—it was reserved for him, how- 
ever, to deduce that during the empire the 
imperium could only be conferred by the 
emperor himself “ as sovereign- pontiff,” and 
that all such evidence as the Lex de Jmpero 
Vespasiani might be rejected as rubbish. 
We should only like to know how Mr. 
Del Mar imagines that emperors such 4s 
Otho, Galba, or Nerva, on whom the - 
perium was certainly not conferred by their 
predecessor, managed to get hold of it. 
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Perhaps the most astonishing statement 
in the whole of this long book is that a gold 
coinage was not issued in Western Europe 
during the early Middle Ages because 
all the states on this side of the Adriatic 
had such a high respect for the emperor at 
Constantinople, that they dared not infringe 
his patent as ‘‘ pontiff-sovereign” and sole 
legitimate striker of gold money. Mr. Del 
Mar seriously believes that William the 
Conqueror, Frederic Barbarossa, and Philip 
Augustus refrained from striking Aurei of 
some sort, only because they cherished a 
superstitious respect for and loyalty to the 
Comnenus who was their contemporary at 
Constantinople. He makes the astounding 
statement that no gold coins were struck in 
Western Europe from the eighth to the thir- 
teenth century “ by any prince in the pro- 
yinces of the old Roman empire who was a 
Uhristian.” This ignores (1) the consider- 
able mintage of the late Lombard kings 
Aribert, Liutprand, Desiderius, &c.; (2) the 
prolific issues of the Dukes of Benevento ; 
(3) the gold ¢riens issues struck in Italy by 
Oharles the Great ; (4) the numerous gold 
solidi of Louis the Pious with obv. Laureated 
Head and rev. the temple and xTIANA 
RELIGIO OF cross and MUNUS DIVINUM; (5) 
a certain number of early English gold 
pennies of Archbishop Vigmund, King 
Acthelred IT., and Edward the Confessor ; (6) 
the gold ¢art of the kings of Sicily with 1s.xs 
mika and theking’s head. [ We may omit their 
tari with Arabic inscriptions as being merely 
a continuation of the mintage of their pre- 
decessors, the Moors.| Mr. Del Mar has 
never heard anything about any of these 
varieties of coins, except the solidi of Louis 
the Pious ; about these he says with perfect 
confidence that there is but one specimen 
known, and that it is probably a forgery! 
Of course they are perfectly genuine, and to 
be found in any decent collection of coins of 
the Middle Ages. One dug up a few years 
ago in the Isle of Man, with a strange 
victory-type, may be seen noted in the 
Numismatic Chronicle for 1884. 

Passing to the English coinage, Mr. 
Del Mar is at his best. He founds on the 
fact of the existence of Offa’s well-known 
gold dinar of Arabic , an extraordinary 
theory that the Old English coinage is 
mainly derived from Arabic sources. One 
of his chief arguments in favour of this 
view is the frequency of Arabic moneyers’ 
names on the English coi » “such as 
Ahlman, Ahlmund, Al , Adulfere, 
Alghere, Bosa, Babba, Dudda, Eoba, 
Hussa, Ibba, Osmund, Oshere, Osmere, 
and Tatta.” How these good old Saxons, 
possessed of the most Teutonic names in 
the world, would turn in their graves 
it they knew they were being branded as 
heathen Moors. We only wonder that our 
author has missed one opportunity of adding 
to the number of his ‘cae by pointing out 
that Alfred’s name is derived A Al-efreet : 
it would be no worse than making Alchred 
and Ahlmund into Moslems. 

But William I. and Henry II. have to be 
proved to have paid homage to the Comneni 
by other methods than that of refraining 

coining gold. 
England down to Edward 
asks Mr. Del Mar, “‘ were not vassals, why 


have we none of their ordinances? And if the 
emperor was not their suzerain, why do the 
marks of his authority appear in this—as they 
do in every kind of record except that of 
recently written history ?” 
On this] fact, that no mint indentures are 
known to Mr. Del Mar before those of 
Edward III., he actually founds his theory 
that England stood in what he elsewhere 
calls ‘‘ vassalian relations” to Constanti- 
nople. We know that such indentures 
existed—¢.g., those of Henry II. with Philip 
Aymery—but on the mere accident that 
they happen to have perished, our author 
grounds a denial of their having been 
issued ; for, says he, ‘all the early ordi- 
nances of England up to Edward III. have 
the appearance of having been ‘ restored’ by 
modern hands.” On reaching this general 
accusation against English numismatic 
writers of having forged or mutilated their 
original authorities, we must let the curtain 


drop. 
O. Oman. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE KUTHODAW. 
Government House, Port Blair. Andaman Islands : 
July 5, 1895. 

May I adda mite of information regarding 
the Kuthodaw mentioned at pp. 505-6 of the 
AcADEMY for June 15, 1895 ? 

I know the monument very well, and counted 
the tablets myself; and, unless my memory 
fails me, I gave the information to Dr. 
Fiihrer as to their number and their being 
situated round the Laukamayazin Pagoda. 
But I am sure he is wrong in saying that they 
are inscribed with Square Palicharacters. The 
script used is modern Burmese, just as in the 
case of the equally wonderful collection of 
copies (505, I think) on marble, of inscriptions 
relating to ecclesiastical lands from all parts of 
Burma near the Mahamuni (Arakan) Pagoda, 
between Amarapura and Mandalay, made 
(presumably) by King Bodawphaya about one 
hundred years ago. These were being printed 
for record under my supervision by the Burma 
Government until I left Burma, They are now 
> the very capable hands of Mr. Taw Sein 


0. 
I rather think the fears expressed in the 
article above quoted, as to the Kuthodaw 
stones becomin — by weather, 

are exag le stone is vi 
well poy in; and the rain-fall a 
Mandalay is neither excessive nor particularly 
destructive to monuments, as the collection 
at the Mahamuni Pagoda proves. The 
king, or rather the priests for him, collected 
from all of Burma every inscription, 
however old, they could lay hands on at the 
, and then copied them on to marble. 

e copies they valued ; the originals they did 
not, however antique. The copies were placed 
under careful and expensive shelter, set up in 
long rows; the originals were thrown down 
anyhow in a corner; and when I saw them in 
1891 were not so much damaged by weather 
and long exposure and neglect as might have 
been expected. It is to be hoped that they 
are now better cared for; as, before I left 
Burma, the trustees of this Pagoda, with 
Government help, were arranging to set them 
up and shelter them like the copies. Asan 
historical library, they are invaluable. 

The local government in Burma I always 
found extremely ready to help, so far as it 
reasonably could, in the preservation of the 
splendid monuments of the country. It 








lection of pony ae at Pagan, and Pyinnya 
(Old Ava), and Ava, over 250 in number ; it is 
printing the much larger collections at the 
Mahamuni Pagoda; it spent some money and 
much care in preserving the great Kalyani 
inscription at Pegu— the fundamental 
document of modern Burmese Buddhism. 
And, no doubt, if properly approached, 
it would aid in preserving and reproducing 
that truly “royal work of merit’’ (Kuthodaw) 
at Mandalay. Whether so expensive a process 
as reproduction by photography is really 
necessary, I rather doubt. The whole work is 
modern ; it is easily read, and there are half-a- 
dozen officers and others, that any one who 
knows the Burma of to-day could mention, who 
could be trusted to accurately reproduce the 
originals in print. Printing it is probably, 
therefore, sufficient. 

I may mention that when I last saw the Kutho- 
daw it was being ‘‘ restored” : that is, literary 
men were being paid to “ink in” the letters 
cut into the stones by a Shan Sawbwa, whom I 
used to know well at one time. This process 
would not injure the monument, and shows that 
the Burmese, at any rate, are not likely to let 
it fall into decay just yet. 

R. C, TEMPLE. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. Ceci SmirH, of the department of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British 
Museum, has been appointed director of the 
British School at Athens for the next two 
years, in succession to Mr. Ernest Gardner, 
who has held the office since 1887. Since the 
meeting held by the Prince of Wales at St. 
James’s Palace on July 9, the following addi- 
tional subscriptions have been promised: 
£20 a year each for five years from Mr. Alma 
Tadema and from Messrs. Macmillan & Oo. ; 
£10 10s. a year each for five years from Lord 
Egerton of Tatton and Lord Hillingdon ; £10 
a year each for five years from Sir Frederic 
Leighton, Mr. Douglas Freshfield, and Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. The following, among 
other donations, have reached the treasurer 
since July 9: Messre. Rothschild, £250; Lord 
Iveagh, Lord Savile, Mr. C. J. Leaf, and the 
Clothworkers’ Company, £100 each; Lord 
Wimborne, £50; the Master of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, £30; Sir Henry Irving 
and Mr. J. T. Knowles, £25 each; Sir Joseph 
Lister, Sir Thomas Lucas, General Pitt Rivers, 
and the Rev. H. F. Tozer, £20 each. 


THE medals and decorations of Nelson, which 
were recently purchased by the Treasury from 
Viscount Bridport on behalf of the nation, have 
been handed over to the Royal Hospital, Green- 
wich, and will shortly be p with the other 
mementoes of Nelson in the Painted Hall of 
the hospital for exhibition. Through the 
generosity of Mr. J. A. Mullens, of Firgrove, 
Weybridge, Greenwich Hospital has also become 


a of the gold sword-hilt presented to 
elson by the captains who under him 
at the Battle of the Nile, and of the gold box 
in which the freedom of the City of London 
was presented to him. 


Mr. Grorce H. May, of the Royal Arcade, 
Old Bond-street, proposes to publish a mezzo- 
tint engraving, by Charles Mottram, of J. E. 
Doyle’s portrait-group, entitled ‘‘ Breakfasting 
with Samuel Rogers.’ 
By invitation of the Royal Institution of 
Cornwall, the Cambrian Archaeological 
Association will hold its forty-ninth annual 
meeting next week at Launceston, under the 
residency of Lord Halsbury, who will deliver 
his inaugural address on Tuesday amie g 
Excursions have been arranged to Tintagel, 





printed the late Dr. Forchhammer’s fine col- 


the ancient British earthwork called Warbstow 
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Barrow, Dartmoor (including Post Bridge and 
Grimspound), and the megalithic monuments 
known as the Cheesewring and the Hurlers. 
We may add that Mr. J. Romilly Allen, with 
the assistance of others, has compiled a very 
useful and instructive illustrated programme, 
giving the routes of the excursions and de- 
scriptions of the places to be visited. 


Tue Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland 
have also published an illustrated programme 
of their excursion this week to the Loughcrew 
Hills, County Meath. The most interesting 
objects are the series of cairns on a hill called 
Slieve-na-Cailliagh, eleven of which bear in- 
scribed sculpturings, here figured. There is, 
further, an account of a recent excavation of 
one of these cairns, which yielded fragments of 
pottery, implements made from the tines of 
antlers, stone beads, &c. 


A pvortTrair by Van Dyck, representing the 
Marchesa d’Ispinola and her daughter, has 
recently been sold at New York for £10,000, 
which is said to be the highest price ever paid 
for a picture in the United States. It was 
bought by a Paris dealer. 


THE STAGE. 


Ti subscriptions which, as yet, have been 
received by Mr. Frank Dethridge, hon. treasurer 
and secretary to the Siddons Memorial Com- 
mittee, will not admit of the reproduction in 
marble, as was originally contemplated, of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s portrait of Mrs. Siddons as 
the Tragic Muse, now in the collection of the 
Duke of Westminster. In lieu thereof, it is 
intended to place, on the site given by the 
vestry on Paddington-green, an upright figure 
and presentment of the deue~tn an proba- 
bility a replica of Chantrey’s statue of her as 
Lady Macbeth. For this purpose the funds 
now in hand will nearly suffice; but an addi- 
tional sum is needed for the purpose of embel- 
lishing the long-neglected grave of Mrs. 
Siddons in Paddington old burial-ground, now 
a public garden, which is situate close to the 
site of the proposed statue. 


THe vestry of St. Mary the Virgin, Alder- 
manoury, have decided to accept the offer of 
Mr, C. C. Walker, of Lilleshall Old-hall, near 
Newport, Salop, to erect a granite memorial 
to John Hemming and Henry Condell, fellow- 
actors with Shakspere, and joint-editors of the 
folio edition of the plays. Condell was buried 
in Aldermanbury, December 29, 1627, and 
Hemming on October 12, 1630. 





MUSIC. 
GREEK MUSIC. 


WE quote the following from the 7'imes: 


**In the course of their excavations at Delphi, 
the French have unearthed the building that 
Pausanias describes as the Treasury of the Athe- 
nians ; and here they have discovered the remains 
of two large slabs of stone, inscribed with words 
and music. In their first season's work they 
found fourteen fragments of various sizes, of 
which they published an account last year. Four 
of these f: ents were distinguished from the 
other ten bya difference in the notation of the 
music; and these four made up the piece that 
was introduced to the public as ‘The Hymn to 
Apollo.’ Fortunately, in their second season’s 
work, the French have found another large frag- 
ment, to which the remaining ten can be adjusted 
with tolerable certainty; and now we have a 
second hymn. The decipherment has been in- 
trusted, as before, to MM. Henri Weil and 
Théodore Reinach, and their version is about to 
be published in the Bulletin de Correspondence 
Hellenique. 

“* The last line of the new hymn is followed by 
the first line of a decree, and this shows how these 
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compositions came to be inscribed on stone. The 
people of Delphi had decrees in honour of 
the authors, and had ordered the hymns to be set 
out with the decrees when these were put on 
record. And, as the authors were Athenians, the 
inscriptions were placed in the Athenian treasury. 

**The purport of both the hymns is substan- 
tially the same. After an invocation of the Muses, 
the poet gives various legends of Apollo’s life and 
works, ending with the slaughter of the Gauls at 
Delphi in 279 s.c.; and then implores the god’s 
protection for Delphi and Athens and the Govern- 
ment at Rome. ‘She date is, therefore, after 146 
B.c., when the Romans took ion of Greece. 
Apart from the music, the hymns are not par- 
ticularly interesting. 

** The duration of the musical notes is indicated 
by the syllables that were sung with them: Thus, 
for example, where three notes are attached toa 
word of one long syllable, followed by two short 
syllables, they must answer roughly to a crotchet 
followed by two quavers. The pitch of the notes is 
indicated by various letters of the alphabet. In 
the first hymn the letters were those that the 
Greeks prescribed for use with voices; but in 
this second hymn they are those that were pre- 
scribed for use with instruments. As the Delphians 
would hardly have written down the accompani- 
ment and omitted the song itself, we must suppose 
that the instruments and voices were here in 
unison. 

**M. Reinach has transcribed the music into the 
ordinary modern notation, although this only 
provides for twelve notes where the Greeks had 
twenty-one. The result is that he has been 
obliged to raise the pitch of some notes, lower 
the pitch of others, and cccasionally to make one 
note serve for two.” 
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